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Adult Teacher is for teachers and leaders 


ADULT TEACHER is for teachers and leaders of adult 
groups. 


The magazine section provides articles that can be used as 
additional resource material to help teachers tecch. However, 
these articles also stand on their own. That is, they say something 
worth while whether they are used as resource materials or not. 


The “Adult Leader” section is designed to help adult workers 
on every level: local church, subdistrict, district, conference. 


Teaching helps are provided in ADULT TEACHER for three 
adult series: The Adult Bible Course (the students’ material 
and teaching plans are found in the quarterly, Adult Bible 
Course), the International Lesson Series (the students’ material 
is found in Wesley Quarterly, Adult Student, and Epworth 
Notes), and the Adult Fellowship Series (the students’ material 
is found in Adult Siudent). 


Each month we try to include an article that will help you 
with your teaching methods. “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” provide special guidance in the International 
Lesson Series and the Adult Fellowship Series for those who 
lecture and for those who use group techniques. It is expected 
that you will read both “The Leader in Action” and “The 
Group in Action” regardless of the method you use. 


(Cover photograph from D. E. Ahlers) 

























This article may be used as additional resource 
material for the Adult Fellowship Series, pages 
33-48. 


J UST before writing this article it was the privi- 
lege of our family to see the York Nativity Play at 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church in New York City. 
It is a moving story of the birth of our Savior as 
conceived by an English playwright in the theatri- 
cal style of medieval times. 

Never before have I been so conscious of the 
hero and the villain in the story. Herod, the king, 
was portrayed as the genuine villain he was. This 
was not surprising. It had never occurred to me, 
however, just what a magnificent hero was the 
angel Gabriel. He was the voice of God in every 
threatening situation—he made the great an- 
nouncement to Mary; he reassured Joseph when 
he was filled with misgiving; he brought glad tid- 
ings to the shepherds; he warned Joseph to flee 
into Egypt with the young mother and her Baby. 

This messenger of God was indeed a hero ac- 
cording to one of the original definitions: “one 
who renders exceptional service to mankind and 
is held to be in part at least of divine descent.” 
Other definitions include: “the principal male per- 
sonage, usually of noble character”; “a person of 
distinguished valor or fortitude”; and “a person 
regarded as a model.” 

When we ask, Whose hero are you? we usually 
mean “Whose Model Are You?” By “model” we 
mean “an example for imitation.” 

Several images come to mind. A father'is the 
hero to his ten-year-old son—an example to be 
imitated. The football coach or an all-American 
player may be the hero of the high-school fledg- 
ling quarterback. The president of the firm may 
be the model for a dozen junior executives in any 
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Whose Model 
Are You? 


By A. WILSON CHEEK 


given business corporation. For millions of chil- 
dren and young people a movie or television 
“star” is the hero or model to be imitated, whether 
it be a space man or Eddie Fisher. 

Interestingly enough, the hero of the popular 
television Westerns has captured the nostalgic 
devotion of a large segment of the adult popula- 
tion. Someone has suggested that this kind of 
hero has the quality “in part at least of divine 
descent.” He appears out of nowhere just in time 
to save a person or a community from disaster at 
the hands of an evil villain. He is always on the 
side of right and justice. 

We are so apt to be victims of this hero-worship 
culture that we lose sight of the important fact 
that nearly every adult is a hero or model to 
some child or young person and not infrequently 
to another adult. We do not tend to think of our- 
selves as heroes. There is something quite com- 
mendable about this modest attitude, but we 
make a serious mistake if we are unmindful of 
the extent to which we influence others and the 
extent to which we ourselves are influenced. 


IDENTIFICATION 


All this points up a sound psychological and 
theological principle, that is, identification. 

Every human being tries to identify with an- 
other person or persons. In so doing his own “self” 
takes shape. The old saying, “I am a part of all 
I have met,” is literally true. 

This principle of identification is operative in 
the sacrament of Holy Communion. We are, in 
the eating of bread and drinking of wine, par- 
taking of the body and blood of our Lord in order 
to become identified with him. 

In a similar way the first Congregational mis- 
sionaries to Borneo who were killed and eaten by 
cannibals were the victims of this principle. The 
cannibals admired the missionaries and believed 
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that in eating them the virtues of the missionaries 
would become their own. 

The apostle Paul represented the spiritual ful- 
fillment of this principle when he said, “It is no 
longer I who live, but Christ who lives in me.” 

This, then, is the goal toward which every 
adult should be striving, a complete correlation 
between our professed ideals and values and our 
attitudes and practices. Unfortunately we seem 
to be far from the goal because the disparity be- 
tween our professed values and behavior is very 
great. It actually carries with it the seeds for the 
complete deterioration of Western civilization. 

This tremendous gap in belief and practice is 
especially damaging to children and young peo- 
ple. From about six to fourteen years of age the 
major social, emotional, and religious development 
of boys and girls is in terms of imitating older 
persons with whom they are associated. Chief 
among the examples chosen for imitation during 
this period are the parents. 

It cannot be stressed too much that children 
quickly sense these incongruities between ideals 
and practices, and these become a part of what 
they imitate. Actually they assimilate much more 
learning that becomes a part of their personality 
through nonverbal communication than through 
words. The inflection of the voice, the facial ex- 
pression, the glance of an eye with reference to 
people of other races, for example, molds atti- 
tudes on Christian brotherhood far more than the 
usual preaching and teaching on this subject. 

So the fundamental question becomes not so 
much Whose hero am I? but What kind of hero 
am I? What kind of person am I? Who am I? 


Wuo Am I? 


Frequently we are caught up in so much pre- 
tension and sham that we delude ourselves. The 





Make Me a Captive, Lord * 


Make me a captive, Lord, 
And then I shall be free; 
Force me to render up my sword, 
And I shall conqueror be. 
I sink in life’s alarms 
When by myself I stand; 
Imprison me within Thine arms, 
And strong shall be my hand. 


My heart is weak and poor 
Until it master find; 
It has no spring of action sure— 
It varies with the wind. 
It cannot freely move 
Till Thou hast wrought its chain; 
Enslave it with Thy matchless love, 
And deathless it shall reign. 
—George Matheson 


* The Methodist Hymnal, 367. 
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adult who is striving for maturity must confront 
his own self, try to know his self as honestly as 
possible. This requires the discipline of self- 
examination and can be quite painful. 

To face up to the points where our innermost 
feelings and practices do not square with what 
we pretend can lead us to the mercy seat. Once 
we realize and acknowledge our human frailties 
and know through our Christian faith that God 
loves us and accepts us, we have some chance 
of accepting ourselves. We can sense our own 
worth and potentiality as well as our own sin of 
pride and pretension. 

All this is simply to say that an adult who 
manifests honesty and integrity in his life, even 
when this includes frank admission of shortcom- 
ings, will be regarded as genuine and not as a 
phony by children and young people. As a matter 
of fact, we do a disservice to growing young peo- 
ple if we pretend that life as an adult is a kind 
of perfection. 

The case of a young married couple who sought 
a divorce after a few months of marriage because 
they had a serious quarrel illustrates the point. 
The marriage counselor who was consulted 
learned that the bride in the twenty-one years of 
her life had never seen nor heard an argument 
between her parents. The parents, thinking to 
shield their children from conflict, had always 
taken a ride in the car away from the family to 
thrash out their differences in private. This 
created a false picture of married life that near- 
ly wrecked the marriage of their own daughter. 
A pretended serenity turned out to be as damag- 
ing as a completely broken home. 

It seems to me that an adult is in relation to 
God much as a child is in relation to his parents. 
Let us frankly admit our dependence on God to 
be our hero. Let us be not ashamed to try to 
imitate Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

Erich Fromm, a noted psychiatrist, says, “Man 
of truly religious cultures may be compared with 
children at the age of eight, who need a father as 
a helper, but who begin to adopt his teachings 
and principles in their lives. Today, nothing of 
such effort is present. Daily life is strictly sepa- 
rated from any religious values. It is devoted to the 
striving for material comforts, and for success on 
the personality market. Contemporary man is 
rather like a child of three, who cries for father 
when he needs help, and otherwise is quite self- 
sufficient when he can play.” 

Our major job as adults, then, is to improve 
the quality of our own religious lives, mainly in 
terms of our basic attitudes toward ourselves and 
toward others. This calls for earnest effort to 
understand the mind and heart of Christ and to 
take him into our very beings. You may be a 
hero to someone and never know it, but if you 
have knowingly made Christ your hero, you need 
have no fear of leading “one of these little ones 
... to sin.” 











We greet you in the name of Jesus Christ. The 
gospel of our Lord is a message from eternity to 
time. The Church which he founded has its citi- 
zenship on earth as well as in heaven. It is the 
duty, therefore, of his servants in the ministry 
both to proclaim ceaselessly the divine love and 
judgment and to affirm their specific meaning in 
each new day. 

Exactly fifty years ago, under the heading “The 
Church and Social Problems,” the original Meth- 
odist Social Creed was written into the Disci- 
plines of both the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
subsequently it was approved by the Uniting Con- 
ference and included in the Discipline of The 
Methodist Church. That historic document began 
with these words: 

“We believe that in the teaching of the New 
Testament will be found the ultimate solution of 
all the problems of our social order. . . . We rec- 
ognize the gravity of the social situation and the 
responsibility of the Church collectively, and of 
its members severally, for bringing about better 
conditions, through the practical application of the 
ethics of the New Testament.” 

Among other things we said then and maintain 
unchanged today are the following: 

The Methodist Church stands for 

e equal rights and complete justice for all men 
in all stations of life, 

e the principle of conciliation and arbitration 
in industrial dissensions, 

e a living wage in every industry, 

e the recognition of the Golden Rule and the 
mind of Christ as the supreme law of society and 
the sure remedy for all social ills. 

As we celebrate the semicentennial of the So- 
cial Creed, we note that, although the types of 





* Adopted in Cincinnati, Ohio, November 13, 1958. 





A Message to The Methodist Church 


From the Council of Bishops * 





problems have changed, the causes and the rem- 
edy remain constant. 

The church has a message for this day as vital 
and as necessary as that of half a century ago, 
but, because of the increased secularization not 
only in the world at large but even in the church 
itself, there has been a serious hindrance in the 
communication of the gospel... . 

In November, 1954, the bishops in their message 
to the church, gave formal support to the decision 
of the Supreme Court of May 17, 1954, abolishing 
segregation in the public-school system. In that 
statement, we affirmed that the ruling of the High 
Court was in keeping with the attitude of The 
Methodist Church as expressed in its official pro- 
nouncements, both in the Social Creed and in 
the Episcopal Address of 1952. These pronounce- 
ments were reaffirmed in the General Conference 
of 1956. 

In addition, the General Conference of 1956, 
apparently anticipating the difficulties which 
would be involved in the enforcement of these 
decisions, approved the following statement with 
respect to the decisions of the Supreme Court 
relative to segregation: 

“The decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States relative to segregation make neces- 
sary far-reaching and often difficult community 
adjustments throughout the nation. We call upon 
our people to effect these adjustments in all good 
faith, with brotherliness and patience. In doing 
this all racial groups must be willing to admit their 
imperfections and seek to correct them. Let these 
things, however, be done in love lest the cause 
of Christ suffer at our hands.” 

We reaffirm our support of the Supreme Court 
in the decisions relative to segregation in the 
public-school system and earnestly urge all our 
people to accept the rulings of the Courts in good 
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faith, We seek with the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit to create that kind of social climate which 
will work toward the elimination of friction be- 
tween any and all racial groups and will ulti- 
mately achieve the realization of Christian brother- 
hood in all community relationships—North and 
South and everywhere in the world. We heartily 
commend those lay people, pastors, and bishops 
who have demonstrated Christian courage in 
critical areas. In these days of extreme tensions 
we commend our people who, while not always 
sharing the same attitudes on integration, are de- 
termined to demonstrate in their own lives the 
qualities of understanding and brotherhood. 

We are disturbed by a growing disregard of law 
evidenced by the bombing of synagogues, 
churches, schools, and even private dwellings. 
We would remind our people that equal justice 
can be had only under law. To obey the law only 
when it suits us is to invite others to do likewise, 
and that ultimately leads to anarchy. We, there- 
fore, call upon our people to treat obedience to 
and respect for law as a Christian moral obliga- 
tion and to see to it that, if and when any law 
needs to be revised, strengthened, or eliminated, 
it be done not by resort to force or violence but 
by legally established legislative procedure. 

The increasing prevalence of juvenile delin- 
quency compels us to urge our local churches to 
exert every effort to strengthen and improve 
family life as a first step in the direction of delin- 
quency prevention. As a second step, we would 
suggest a closer co-operation between local 
churches and the schools, courts, police, and social 
agencies and other organizations. Since many, if 
not most, delinquents have had some church con- 
tact, it is obvious that the church itself must re- 
vise and improve its methods. We call upon the 
church to enlist the home to join forces with the 
church school in a continuous instruction which 
will lead to sound Christian character in our 
youth. Condemnation has not succeeded in reduc- 
ing the incidence of delinquency. The church will 
need to understand the delinquent thoroughly 
and sympathetically and to minister to him in a 
redemptive way. We call upon the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Committee of the Family Life Commis- 
sion and the Youth Committee of the Board of 
Social and Economic Relations, together with the 
local-church commissions on education and Chris- 
tian social relations jointly to give careful con- 
sideration to this matter of delinquency and to 
offer guidance through competent counseling, 
teaching, and worship. 

Because alcoholic beverages have contributed 
materially to the alarming increase in juvenile 
delinquency we urge all workers with youth to 
refrain from the use of intoxicants because it is 
difficult to train young people in abstinence when 
their teachers, elders, and employers drink. In 
the light of recent added endorsements of the 
moderate use of alcoholic beverages, we reaffirm 
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the Methodist position, which is total abstinence. 


The world situation has become so critical that 
a rethinking of our foreign policy is necessary. 
Therefore, we call upon the United States Gov- 
ernment to clarify its policy in the light of a space- 
atomic age. We feel, however, that the government 
is not alone responsible for our relationships 
with peoples of other cultures and nationalities. 
The common people, especially the Christian peo- 
ple of America with their concern for the well- 
being of every child of God in whatever place and 
of whatever color or race, along with government 
officials must furnish the necessary moral leader- 
ship which can come only from an informed com- 
munity. Because of the need of an informed 
people, we deplore any attempts on the part of 
government officials to conceal basic facts from 
them. Only by constant search and continuous 
study on the part of government leaders, scien- 
tists, and average people can a foreign policy, 
flexible enough to meet rapidly changing world 
conditions, be brought about. 

We call upon our people to take an increased 
initiative in the matter of the control of nuclear 
armaments and in the suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests, either on a temporary or a perma- 
nent basis, preferably by a ban internationally 
agreed upon. 

We urge a specific limitation on the production 
and storage of long-range missiles, and we believe 
it is not too late to reach an agreement confining 
the installation of missile bases to places where 
inspection would be feasible. 

To lay firm foundations of peace, we give hearty 
endorsement to such foreign policy endeavors as 
the Hoover European program of relief, the 
Marshall Plan, “Atoms for Peace,” a lowering of 
trade barriers, a strengthening of such other 
“mutual aid” programs as those dealing with 
technical assistance and the development of nat- 
ural resources for nations in rapid social and 
economic change and urge that we labor untiring- 
ly for the independence of colonies and satellite 
nations. 

We urge the strengthening of the U.N. by 
putting under its control such matters as space 
exploration and by asking our government to try 
every possibility of U.N. action before it takes 
issues of vital international concern into its own 
hands. 

Christianity envisions nothing less than the 
world-wide conquest of the minds, hearts, and 
wills of men in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
If we are to have a peaceful, just, and brotherly 
world our minds, hearts, and actions must be 
brought under the mastery of the spirit of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. If we go forward in building 
the kingdom of God, we must resolve to go further 
in spiritual discernment and personal dedication. 
The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ be with you 
all. 

















WE FINISH TO BEGIN AGAIN 


ADULT LEADERS 




















By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


At the close of the conference year we need to 
get our reports assembled on membership in the 
adult division; attendance at Sunday-morning, 
Sunday-evening, and through-the-week sessions 
of the church school; financial obligations and 
payments and the amounts given to World Serv- 
ice through the church school. 

Reports need to be evaluated in the light of the 
goals of the church school. They reflect our evan- 
gelistic accomplishments—persons won for Christ. 
They reflect our missionary zeal in World Service. 
They reflect our relatedness to the local church 
and its program, or the degree to which each class 
feels and acts in a self-sufficient way. 

The superintendent may ask each class presi- 
dent to work out a report based on facts and 
opinions about the work of the class. How many 
new persons joined the church through this class? 
What was the total giving to World Service? the 
total church-school budget? What kind of educa- 
tion did class members receive in the mission- 
ary program? in stewardship? in Christian family 
living? in their own personal faith in Christ? in 
new knowledge and understandings of the Bible? 

After receiving this factual material, the class 
president should interview six or eight class mem- 
bers to learn about their attitudes toward the 
above questions. 

At the outset of the council meeting let each 
class president report on the accomplishments for 
the year. Appoint a reporter who will list the big 
ideas on the blackboard. When this data has been 
gathered, ask the council members to divide into 
small committees of six members each. These 
committees could discuss these questions: 

1. Where do we need to improve our work with 
adults next year? . 

2. What new information or skill should our 
leaders acquire this summer? Whom could we 
send for training? 

3. What are some goals we should work toward 
together in the adult division next year? 

After fifteen or twenty minutes of discussion 
in these groups, ask each committee to report the 
results of its thinking. Appoint a recorder who 
will take down these reports. With this informa- 
tion at hand, the superintendent should sum- 
marize the thinking of the council. 

Conclude with a worship service in which per- 
sons express their own feelings of gratitude for 
opportunities to serve their church. 

Later the officers will need to formulate a com- 
posite report. Circulate it to all class leaders. It 
can become the basis of planning next year’s pro- 
gram. 






































Guidance for.the 


_ Adult Division 


Ewing Galloway 





| Suggestions for the Council 





Plan to participate in the National Family Week 
observance in your church 

Ask family-life committee to report to the 
council 

Evaluate the year’s work by classes and groups 

Reassess goals for the year 

How well did we realize them? 

Check reports on membership and attendance 

Are the older adults reported in the adult divi- 
sion? (Column 24 of Pastor’s Report) 

Are Sunday Evening Fellowship groups re- 
ported as additional sessions? (Columns 18 
and 21) 

Have you reported accurately the home mem- 
bers of the adult division? (Column 17) 

Have adult Bible study groups that meet 
throughout the week been reported? (Col- 
umns 18 and 21) 

Have parents’ classes been reported? 

Have short-term study groups been reported 
in membership and attendance? 

Share this report at the fourth quarterly con- 
ference. 

Arrange for leaders to attend summer conferences 
to improve their work 

Check on amounts given to World Service 
through the fourth-Sunday offerings in the 
church school. 





Staff Personnel 
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of the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Use with Adult Bible Course 


Tim Hardes 





Tue real treasures of life are spiritual. We say 
this rather glibly, often not really meaning it. 

We place toc much emphasis on material suc- 
cess. We have trained our children and our chil- 
dren’s children to think in these terms. But it is 
simply not true that money and possessions bring 
the best life. They are necessary instruments to 
the good life, but they are not the true ends of 
life. 

The real treasures of life are not physical; they 
are spiritual. A person may own some great works 
painted by renowned artists, but if he lacks an 
understanding of what the artist was attempting 
to do he will be unable to appreciate what he 
owns. 

A former high-chool football star came into my 
office one day. He was brokenhearted because, 
though a B student in high school, he could not 
read the required assignments in college. He 
was too busy pushing, pulling, and tossing a pig- 
skin to learn the discipline of the mind. It is tragic 
when we emphasize physical achievements more 
than the spiritual. 


THE apostle Paul, in his Letter to the Romans, 
pointed out the tremendous value of the Christian 
life. The benefits are inner. Chapter 5 emphasizes 
the values of peace, love, hope, joy, courage, and 
reconciliation with God. These cannot be pur- 
chased with money. 

To obtain these spiritual values the one re- 
quirement is disciplined living. Paul wrote that 
hardships produce endurance, and endurance 
produces character (Romans 5:34). Hardships 
(“sufferings”) are necessary if a disciplined life 
is to result. 

Tolstoi wrote in My Confessions that a man re- 
acts to hardships and to suffering by one of four 
ways: one may get drunk and forget it; or one 
may commit suicide; or one may be a stoic about 
it—face it with head bloody but unbowed; or 
one may accept it and use it for the best. 





Dr. WEAVER is chairman of the Department of Religion 
and Philosophy at Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. 
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By HORACE R. WEAVER 


May 3: 
The New Life 
in Christ 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Another writer has suggested that there were 
three crosses on Calvary. Suffering made each 
man respond differently. One man cursed and 
fouled the air with his bitter words. A second 
man saw what pain was doing to a third, an 
innocent man, and his life softened under his 
pain. The third man, Jesus, prayed for them— 
and his suffering brought them redemption. 

Suffering, by itself, has no value. But suffering 
may be viewed against the background of a lov- 
ing, concerned God. From this frame of reference, 
hardships and suffering become redemptive. 

Paul viewed the sufferings of Jesus on the cross 
in this light, too. He knew that the sufferings of 
Jesus could have hardened his life, and he could 
have snarled at those who falsely accused him and 
who illegally put his body on the cross of pain. 
But while Jesus was on the cross, men saw the 
glory of God reflected in his face. Jesus’ use of 
suffering, his love even for sinners who pounded 
the nails through his hands and for those who 
railed at him, brought the immortal words: 
“Father, forgive them.” 

And were they forgiven? Did the Father for- 
give wicked men for their sins against his son? 
Not in a wholesale way. God forgave only those 
who turned in penitence, sorrowfully admitted 
their sins, and pleaded for forgiveness. Only re- 
pentant men are justified by faith. 


CHARACTER is a matter of growth and develop- 
ment. God does not give it as a gift, but he 
supports the laws by which character grows. 
Every man is born with potentialities for goodness 
and for evil. His choices, as well as hereditary and 
environmental factors, determine the quality of 
his character. 

The man who meets his hardships successfully 
is the man who, through his endurance, produces 
that quality of life for which God yearns for all 
men—a strong and faithful character. 

Let us determine to spend more time seeking 
to develop those eternal values (peace, love, joy, 
hope) that are untouched by rust and moth. 


Adult Bible Course 
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May 10: 
The Victorious 
Power of Grace 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Pautv’s whole conception of salvation is based 
on his doctrine of justification by faith. All men 
fell with the sin of Adam, according to Paul. Thus 
they came under bondage of sin and death (real, 
live powers to Paul’s mind). They may be saved 
by the “second Adam,” Jesus Christ. 

Adam represented the old humanity; Jesus 
represents a new humanity. All men are natural- 
ly sinful and are born under the “old humanity” 
of Adam. All men may be born by justification by 
faith into the “new humanity” of Jesus. (Compare 
1 Corinthians 15: 22.) 

Once a man has experienced the forgiveness 
of his sins—once he is “justified”—he has entered 
the door to a whole new life. He has entered the 
“new humanity.” He is now “in Christ,” and no 
longer “in Adam.” Such a believer is a part of the 
body of Christ. 

The whole point of the argument is that man 
“in Christ” is no longer capable of sinning—even 
as Christ himself could not sin. 


Tuts raises the question: Is one to feel under 
obligation not to sin? Should he obey many rules 
and thus be sure that he is “blameless before the 
Lord,” as the Pharisees sought to be? 

Paul’s answer, paraphrased, would be: We are 
not to feel obligated to do good, rather we (“in 
Christ”) must feel that we can do nothing else 
but do good! Paul’s point would be that we do 
the good because of our identification with Christ 
and his sinless life. We have a feeling of “inner 
necessity” rather than outer compulsion of obliga- 
tory laws. No law is obeyed because of some out- 
side force demanding its obedience. Rather, we 
live the type of life that we would naturally do 
the good whether required or not. 

When one lives “in Christ,” life is above and 
beyond the legalism of the state. A good Christian 
father wouldn’t offer his son that which would 
make him less than his best! His whole dedica- 
tion is to help individuals (including his son, 
daughter, and wife) strive toward the perfect life. 


AcTUALLY, no man ever achieves, or “receives,” 
a completely perfect life. There is a vicious 
doctrine abounding in some areas: “Once in grace 
always in grace.” This makes persons arrogant 
and overconfident of the state of their souls. 


We all know persons who have been “saved” 
and who think that this is the one event that is 
required for their entrance into heaven. But 
salvation is much more than acceptance of an 
event at one time in one place for all time. Salva- 
tion is a process, a growth, and a development. It 
is a life dedicated to growth—in the likeness of 
Jesus Christ. 

He who thinks that he cannot backslide, for 
he is in grace and will always be so because 
he once was, is treading dangerous waters. The 
greatest of saints have always maintained that 
they were very conscious of sin. Even at their 
highest moments of communion with God, they 
breathe “I am a man of unclean lips”—not once, 
but many, many times. 

Paul used four analogies to illustrate how man 
is spiritually free from sin and death. His figures 
of speech refer to baptism, crucifixion, slavery, 
and marriage. 

We must not forget that these are not to be 
taken literally. Paul is simply trying to make a 
point by use of analogy. No one ever took mar- 
riage vows to a being named “Sin.” We are not 
literally “married to sin.” But by analogy, we are, 
in the sense that we are yoked, or coupled, or in 
union, with it. But a man can be free from sin as 
soon as he is dead to it through justification by 
faith. Through our death to sin, man is free in- 
deed. He may seek another marriage partner, this 
time Christ, even as the law permitted remar- 
riage in case of death of a marital partner. 

The blessings of salvation as Paul refers to 
them in this chapter are all negative—we are free 
from sin and death. In succeeding chapters Paul 
shows how we are blessed in positive ways. 





Let all on earth their voices raise, 

To sing the great Jehovah’s praise, 
And bless His holy Name: 

His glory let the people know, 

His wonders to the nations show, 
His saving grace proclaim. 


He framed the globe; He built the sky; 
He made the shining worlds on high, 
And reigns in glory there: 
His beams are majesty and light; 
His beauties, how divinely bright! 
His dwelling place, how fair! 


Come the great day, the glorious hour, 
When earth shall feel His saving power, 
All nations fear His Name; 
Then shall the race of men confess 
The beauty of His holiness, 
His saving grace proclaim.! 
—Isaac Watts 


1 The Methodist Hymnal, 19. 








May 17: 
The Cancellation 


of the Law 


- This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Tue book of the Bible first called “The Word 
of God” was Deuteronomy. Most scholars agree it 
was written in the seventh century before Christ, 
and proclaimed sacred Scripture in 621 B.c. by 
young King Josiah. 

With Deuteronomy, prophecy came to an end. 
Instead of men coming to inquire of prophets, 
who spoke: “Thus saith the Lord,” men now went 
to the Book and asked: “What does the Word 
say?” This custom is still practiced. 

Shortly after Deuteronomy had been accepted 
as the Word of God, Jeremiah came on the scene 
with a new message. He had preached that the 
Book of the Law must be obeyed and that in 
obedience rested their hope. He helped destroy 
idols; he helped clean out bad elements in ritual 
and worship; he helped destroy “high places”— 
altars on various mountaintops. 

Jeremiah soon learned that legislation is not 
the best way to change the lives of people. He 
changed his convictions and wrote that the time 
would come when the law would be written, not 
on tablets of stone, but within the heart (think- 
ing) of people (Jeremiah 31:31 ff.). 

Jeremiah lived through the terrible years of 
the Exile. Ten thousand leaders of the small coun- 
try of Judah were taken captive into Babylon 
(586 B.c.). There they hung their harps on the 
willow trees and refused to sing their hymns to 
God. Did Jehovah not dwell in Palestine? How 
could they sing and praise God while they lived 
in a foreign land? 

Through the work of such prophets as Ezekiel 
and the encouragement of Jeremiah the exiles 
began to rethink their religious faith. They 
learned that they could worship God even though 
they were a conquered people in the land of the 
conquerors. They built synagogues (places of 
“gathering together”) where they read their 
Scriptures, sang their hymns, prayed, and ob- 
served the sacred festivals as memorials. 

As the years went by, the exiles began to em- 
phasize the importance of the law. It was thought 
that they had gone into captivity as punishment 
for breaking the moral laws of God. The only one 
way to overcome their horrible condition was 
through absolute obedience to God’s laws. 

Sometime in the sixth century B.c. (possibly 
around 526), a very pious and intelligent priest 
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composed an outline for the history of Israel. He 
combined the various histories that existed in the 
north and south and gave us our first five books 
of the Old Testament. 


THE writer of this Priestly Code had a great 
theme: To develop a blameless people before God. 
His ideal was a theocracy: Jehovah as the su- 
preme King, Israelites as his people, Palestine as 
the land, tithes as taxes, and the law as his rules 
of conduct. 

If men obeyed these divinely ordained laws, 
then surely God’s kingdom would come on earth. 

In the days of Moses God had established his 
theocracy with its laws. Their sins had caused 
the rupture with the divine covenant and had 
landed them in exile in a foreign land. 

Ezra and Nehemiah did much to institute and 
enforce the acceptance of this priestly code, with 
all its many laws governing civil, military, reli- 
gious, and domestic life. 

As the years went by, a group “separated them- 
selves” from others, for piety’s sake. They were 
known as “Pharisees.” They developed unwritten 
laws that paralleled and interpreted the written 
laws of the Scriptures. They stated clearly the 
many ways a man could break the Sabbath, such 
as carrying the tools of profession (needle by a 
tailor), cutting wood (if you broke a stick while 
taking a walk). 

The laws became quite a burden for the com- 
mon people. Little wonder that Jesus said: “Come 
to me, all who labor and are heavy-laden [with 
unwritten law], and I will give you rest.” 

The intent of the law was good: to make a 
blameless people. But it became so burdensome 
that no man could possibly obey it! 

Jesus himself thought that the laws ought to 
be revised and reinterpreted. He said: “You have 
heard that it was said to the men of old. . . But 
I say to you. .. .” Then he reinterpreted the mat- 
ter of murder, adultery, swearing, etc. For Jesus, 
the inner motive, not the outer act, was the im- 
portant thing. 

It is at this very point that the apostle Paul 
found his greatest trouble. “Thou shalt not covet” 
is the only one of the Ten Commandments that 
deals directly with inner thoughts. Jesus had em- 
phasized motivation, attitude, and disposition. 
Paul recognized that he was a sinner before God 
in these areas. He was not a sinner in physical 
act, but in thought. 

Paul’s message is that a man can become 
“blameless before God,” not by obedience to law 
(as Pharisees had developed the law), but as a 
quality of life. He who had found new life in 
Christ, who had been justified by faith, and who 
had found life “in Christ,” found that he was a 
new creature. This fact created the peace, joy, 
hope, faith, and reconciliation for which the Jews 
had yearned and prayed for centuries. This faith 
Paul now preached. 
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May 24: 
The Life in the 
Spirit 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE man who does not live a “life in the Spirit” 
lives only a “horizontal” life. His face is ever 
earthward; he has lost the “vertical” look (to 
heaven). 

One with an earthbound mind moves with aim- 
less feet, because he sees no purpose from above. 
Bertrand Russell represents this group of men. 
They say the universe is a huge machine that rolls 
relentlessly on. It moves, very much like a huge 
steam roller of the highway department, leveling 
all before it. In fact, man can hold up his hands 
against the machine for a short period, but inevi- 
tably his spirit and will and body are crushed by 
its relentless force. Man’s purposes are ended as 
he is crushed into the dust so pitilessly by the im- 
personal forces of our life. 

Against this view is the one based on belief in 
God. We are creatures of two worlds—we are 
physical and spiritual beings. Our physical nature 
is indeed made of the dust of the earth—of basic 
elements, such as phosphrous, lime, carbon, 
oxygen. We have bodies that are controlled by 
basic laws very much as is a fine watch. 

Yet man is more than a machine. There is a 
driver at the machine, but our own spirits may 
determine where our bodies will be driven, and 
for what purposes. Man may look beyond the 
earth, toward the heavens, to obtain his bearings. 
Indeed, he can find divine revelations of where, 
what, how, and when for his daily living. 

Not only that, but one can discover that God’s 
purpose includes not only man, but the entire uni- 
verse. God’s order (the fruitage of his intel- 
ligence) is seen in the movement of planets 
around their suns and electrons around their 
nuclei. The universe does not move by a series 
of accidental events but by design and purpose. 
We find that life was willed and purposed by an 
intelligence that was not only infinite in wisdom, 
but also infinite in loving purpose. 

This is the meaning of the cross and salvation. 
Back of all being is the infinite wisdom and love 
of a Being whom Jesus taught us to call “Father.” 


Gon’s purpose was to develop a type of being 
who could ask the very questions that Paul, you, 
and I ask: Why am I here? What motivates my 
life? What controls me—sin, death, life, hope, 
faith? God created a world in which man should 


be formed and be a creature of two worlds—the 
physical and the spiritual. 

The tragedy is that many men, some very intel- 
ligent, live the life of the animal. They have dis- 
covered only the dust of the earth. They have 
yet to learn what it means to “live in Christ”— 
to live in the spiritual realm, to be a part of the 
kingdom of God. 

Those who “live according to the flesh” have 
found only the life of the sty. They exist on the 
the level of swine, of animals—they enjoy sensual 
experiences, often content to wallow in the mud 
bath. Yet, they are not completely satisfied, for, 
as Augustine said, “Men are restless, till they find 
their rest in Thee.” 

Augustine knew the depths of filth, He knew 
the fruitage of drunkenness, harlotry, and de- 
bauchery. Yet, he knew that his life was made for 
greater things than this. He had not known the 
strictness of obedience to the law as had Paul. Yet 
both Paul and Augustine found that they were 
short of inner peace, love, and reconciliation. 


Bot Augustine and Paul found the joys of 
“justification by faith.” Some men are no more 
than animals, indeed they are really not animals 
but devils. Someone has said that a man never 
falls to the level of the animal, he can be either a 
saint or a devil. 

A devil then—a man who lives lower than the 
animal—can find forgiveness for his sins. No sin 
is too great. Let us not overlook this fact. God 
forgives the sinner of his sin—and nothing is so 
bad but that it can be washed clean. Such a man 
is “justified by faith.” 

One who has felt the power of forgiveness of 
sin has entered a new life—the “new humanity” 
Paul loves and holds up to our view. He is now 
ready to lead and live a new life—he is a new 
creature in Christ. 

Such a person is a “son of God.” His attitudes, 
motives, and disposition are akin to God’s. In- 
deed, God’s Spirit bears testimony with his that 
his spirit is right—is godly! He is a child of God. 

Perhaps one of our best prayers comes from 
the prophet Ezekiel. He envisioned the time when 
God would breathe his Spirit on the dried-up 
bones of Babylon and make them live again. Our 
lives need, and may receive, this same revitalizing 
power. 


Breathe on me Breath of God, 
Fill me with life anew, 


Till all this earthly part a _ 
Glows with Thy fire divine.1 


All creation waits for men to accept this Spirit- 
led life and thus reflect their kinship with the 
eternal God. 


1 Edwin Hatch; The Methodist Hymnal, 180. 








May 31: 
Rejection of the 
Divine Salvation 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


J ONATHAN Edwards was an early American 
preacher. He felt called of God to preach to the 
American Indians. In answering this call he had 
to endure many difficulties and illnesses. 

In preaching to the Indians he raised the ques- 
tion as to the divine election—some will be saved 
whether they want to be or not, since God had 
already decided who is to be saved and who is to 
be damned long before any of them were born. 
Edwards then began to question the wisdom of 
working so hard with these illiterate and pagan 
savages. If God has already decided to elect some 
and damn others, then of what value is all his 
hard work? Won’t God’s decisions be carried out 
regardless of what he (Edwards) may do? 


His question is a legitimate one. What does our 
theology do to the character of God? Does it make 
God inconsistent, arbitrary and, unjust? Does it 
make God more like a demon or a monster, than 
the father of our Lord Jesus Christ? 

W. J. Lowstutter, a former professor of New 
Testament studies at Boston University School of 
Theology, used to challenge his students with this 
question: Would your prayer, if answered, mar 
the character of God? Would it make God show 
favoritism? Partisanship? Would it make him a+ 
cheat? This principle should be applied equally 
rigorously in our theology about God. Does it 
make God show favoritism? A good father can 
hardly be characterized as such. 


THE WESLEys firmly believed that all men could 
be saved, that God had not elected a certain few 
for salvation. We notice this in many of Charles’s 
hymns. 


His blood atoned for all our race, 
His blood atoned for all our race. 


Wesley was strongly against John Calvin’s in- 
terpretation of God’s concern. Calvin thought 
that God’s concern was limited to a select few, 
chosen from before the foundations of the earth. 
Their election had nothing to do with their search- 
ing for Him, nor for their deep desires to find and 
know and do His will. Wesley considered this an 
affront to the very nature of God. 


1 The Methodist Hymnal, 211. 
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God is like Jesus, who sought every man— 


-harlots, publicans, soldiers, and Pharisees. All are 


possible heirs—God stands waiting to receive 
them. The only requirement is acceptance of 
God’s forgiveness! 

True, God is not bound by iron-clad laws of 
the universe. He is the Lord of all law, physical, 
psychological, moral, and spiritual. He is above 
and beyond them all, as a creator would naturally 
be. Yet this does not mean that God would move 
in an arbitrary fashion. Jesus taught us that God 
permits the rain to fall on the just and unjust. 
God’s justice is without partiality, so is his love! 
Salvation is a twofold matter: there is a yearning 
God, and there is a searching man. Each has out- 
stretched hands, and thus they clasp their hands 
in the act of salvation, both personal and social. 

God does not take a man who is uninterested 
in His work and methods. God is pleased when a 
man turns to him and cries: “Father.” This is the 
key to the Kingdom. Man’s Yes to God permits 
God to do what he otherwise would not do. Man’s 
No denies God the right to do what he otherwise 
would like to do. 

Hosea taught us that man’s No to the highest 
can thwart God’s loving purposes. A child can 
deny his parent the fulfillment of his (the par- 
ent’s) greatest desires. Man is like that. Actually, 
man hardens or softens his own heart. 


Op TESTAMENT writers thought that God was re- 
sponsible for everything—including the attitudes 
of men. So God hardened Pharaoh’s heart, as well 
as brought rain to Palestine, or denied rain to 
Egypt. We have all heard those who thought that 
Judas was forced to betray Jesus. Judas, they say, 
could not help himself—God hardened his heart, 
and he could do nothing else. If this were so, then 
God is morally responsible, not Judas. This is 
illogical. God isn’t that kind of a God. 

It is too easy to blame God (or the devil) for 
all our sins. It reminds us of Adam, who turned 
to God and subtly blamed God for the sin of him- 
self and Eve. Adam said: “The woman whom 
thou gavest to be with me.” God should have 
known better—what could he expect? 

But God expects us to discipline our lives. We 
are born with potentialities for either good or evil. 
Our choosing determines our habits, and our 
habits determine our destinies. 

If our habits determine our destinies, then we 
are wrong in saying that God determines them 
from “before time” for us. No, God wants all men 
saved, but only those who take up his terms 
qualify. Only those who are justified by faith 
ever know the joy, and love, and reconciliation 
that come from having chosen to accept God’s 
freely offered gift. 

Let us beware what our theologies do to the 
character of God. Let us accept nothing that 
would make God less than that of the loving 
Father revealed to us by Jesus Christ. 
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Wise Management 


aa——The Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life.” Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: 2 Samuel 5; 6; 8. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson will be taught on the Sunday that 
starts National Family Week. You may wish to 
relate the lesson to this period by reading the ar- 
ticles in The Christian Home or the excellent 
article by Joy Bayless which appears in The In- 
ternational Lesson Annual, page 156. 

You will find it helpful to review the lesson 
of a week ago to provide continuity in your teach- 
ing. God is in human affairs as we have seen 
throughout the unit thus far. David’s success as a 
king was closely related to God’s intervention in 
his life. 

In your preparation you will first want to read 
the scriptural passage for background for the les- 
son. The theme of the lesson may be related to the 
wise management of a king, a political leader, the 
chairman of an organization, the family, or of self- 
control. 

You will find it helpful to read the Preamble of 
the Constitution of the United States. A little 
book by Ralph W. Sockman on this Preamble en- 
titled Date With Destiny (Abingdon Press, 1944) 
may be in your church-school library. It is help- 
ful in its inspirational value as well as for your 
general information. 

Some resources you will want to use are the ex- 
cellent lesson treatments in Wesley Quarterly and 
Adult Student. The daily treatment of the lesson 
text in Epworth Notes will bring both you and 
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your group to the Sunday lesson well prepared. 
You will find it fruitful to refer to the lesson ma- 
terial in The International Lesson Annual. If time 
permits, a reading of the textual criticism in The 
Interpreter’s Bible will give you added informa- 
tion. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. A government of the people 
III. Wisdom a virtue 
IV. One nation under God 


To BEGIN 


You will want to state the aim or purpose of the 
lesson in your own words. Perhaps a good reader 
could be called upon to read the selected Bible 
passages. Another may read the Preamble of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

It will be helpful to point out that wise manage- 
ment in government protects the rights of the 
people, rather than the privileges of kings and 
rulers. If a blackboard is available, you might 
wish to share your lesson outline with the class. 


How To PrRocEED 
I. The scriptural background 


In introducing the scriptural material indicate 
that the Books of Samuel and Kings often give 
different accounts of the same incident. 

The young David had won the hearts of his peo- 
ple. He continued to find favor after he became 
king. It was a great moment for him and the He- 
brew people when the leaders of the tribes made 
him king of all Israel. He became king of Judah 
at thirty years of age; at thirty-seven king of 
Israel. He reigned until he was seventy, or a total 
reign of forty years. 

David was an outstanding administrator. As a 
king he needed wisdom in all things in order to 
win people to his side and to be a fair judge over 
all disputes. 

There had been no center from which to govern 
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a united kingdom. Hebron in Judah was in the 
south. A stronghold that was neither south nor 
north was needed (much as our own nation de- 
cided upon Washington, D.C.). David chose the 
site that we know as Jerusalem. This fortress, 
held by the Jebusites, became known as the “city 
of David” after he had occupied it. 

Cedars of Lebanon were brought to Jerusalem 
for the construction of David’s palace. The king 
of Tyre sent carpenters to build the palace. Later 
he sent ambassadors in recognition of the diplo- 
matic power of Israel under David. 

Through it all David was aware that these 
things were accomplished with the help of God. 


II. A government of the people 


You will want to point out that David’s govern- 
ment met the needs of the people of his day. The 
Preamble of our Constitution sets forth six impor- 
tant ideals of wise management in the affairs of 
state. It would be helpful to make a list of them 
from the Preamble. Indicate that under David the 
people were considered along the lines of these 
ideals. That was in a day when standards of living 
and politics were quite different from today’s 
standards. 

In this connection you will want to refer to the 
sense of togetherness that David brought to his 
people in both the north and the south. Truly it 
was a united kingdom. Our text indicates that 
David was never accused of violating or breaking 
the covenant made with his people. David was the 
king and to him belonged the power of life and 
death. Through his capable administration the 
covenant was held in high regard. 
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You may wish to refer to 2 Samuel 22:2-51 
wherein David gave an account of his leadership. 
It must have been a dependable guide, for future 
generations accepted it as accurate. 


III. Wisdom a virtue 


You will want to explain that the Hebrew peo- 
ple had various concepts of wisdom. These are 
recorded in the Old Testament. 

The early accounts emphasized cleverness of 
the Hebrew leaders. Also they had supernatural 
powers that the common people did not have. A 
third concept of wisdomi for the Hebrews ulti- 
mately related this virtue to God. In each in- 
stance, the people felt that God sided with the 
Hebrew leader. Wisdom was considered a virtue 
in that it came from God. It was not merely an 
accumulation of knowledge, as it was for the 
Greeks. 

You will find it helpful to indicate that the 
king needed wisdom that was a virtue. He was 
the highest court in the land. He must have the 
wisdom to hear both sides of a case and then to 
decide fairly the merits of the case. His was the 
final decision. 

Hence, true wisdom makes it possible for us to 
weigh evidence in our own lives without becom- 
ing emotionally involved. This may be basic in 
our attitudes in the great social issues of our day. 
It might help at the official-board meetings of our 
local church. It ought to be the goal of each of us 
in Christian family living. 


IV. One nation under God 


You may find it helpful to point out that the 
goal of the founding fathers of our nation was one 
nation under God. This was the aim of Abraham 
Lincoln during the difficult days of national 
strife. It is the goal of our administration as we 
face the great issues of our day with the strong 
belief in our family solidarity which will ultimate- 
ly make a nation strong. 

This was the goal of David. It was his accom- 
plishment during his reign. He welded together 
the various tribes of Israel, the north and the 
south. Together they formed a larger, stronger 
nation than the Israelites had known before or 
since. 

“The Lorp ... was with him.” We may accom- 
plish great things also in this way, as did David 
during his reign. 


QUESTIONS FOD DISCUSSION 


1. List some of the qualities of a good adminis- 
trator. 

2. Is it possible for one in government service 
to be Christian? 

3. What makes for wise management in our 
affairs? 

4, Is wisdom a virtue? Why? 

5. How may we be sure that God is in human 
affairs in our present day? 
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6. How may we think clearly and objectively in 
matters that affect us strongly? 

7. In what ways may we ensure that we will 
have government under God for all people? 

8. In your opinion, does our national govern- 
ment meet the needs of the people? 


In CLOSING 


In closing you will want to summarize the 
many points of similarity between David’s gov- 
ernment and our government as it was intended 
by our founding fathers. 

In connection with this you may wish to indi- 
cate that our nation was founded upon the reli- 
gious principles underlying our faith. It is no 
accident that the ideals of our Preamble of the 
Constitution were, in effect, the ideals of goals of 
David’s kingdom. 

A short prayer for the wise management of 
our family affairs, as well as of our church and 
government, will help you in your closing sum- 
mary. 


fp The Group in Action 





By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


The subject of today’s lesson is ““Wise Manage- 
ment.” The scriptural basis is the forty-year reign 
of King David. Obviously a group that is con- 
cerned with Christian action will need to deter- 
mine what facet of this all-inclusive subject they 
wish to consider. The group could profitably study 
to discover in what ways David’s reign evidenced 
wise management. Or the main thrust could be 
to discover how examples of wise governing can 
be applied to our task of government. Yet again 
the group could deal chiefly with what is wise 
management in the home, in business, or in gov- 
ernment. 

A suggested purpose.—In the suggestions that 
follow we are assuming that we are trying to dis- 
cover signs of wisdom in David’s reign that have 
significance for our problems of government. 

An approach.—A feasible approach to the 
achievement of this purpose might be to make an 
analysis of our country’s early history and par- 
allel this analysis with a study of David’s reign. 

How to proceed.-—Let the chairman or leader of 
today’s session lead the group in listing the pur- 
poses of government as suggested by the Pre- 
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amble to the Constitution. If the group has been 
asked to study the Preamble they will be ready 
to respond with suggestions of the objectives of 
good government. (If there is not a prompt re- 
sponse, the leader should have a copy of the 
Preamble at hand to read to the group.) Place 
these objectives of our founding fathers in a 
column on the left half of your blackboard. 

For the second part of this analytical study 
this procedure should be followed: Sometime 
early in the week assign each of the Bible read- 
ings given below to someone to read and to be 
ready to report to the class how, or if, the incident 
described in that passage indicates wise manage- 
ment on David’s part. (If the assignment is not 
done in advance, the group can be divided into six 
study committees and be given time to read their 
assignments.) The list of readings is: 2 Samuel 
5:17-21; 2 Samuel 6:12-19; 2 Samuel 8:1-2, 6-8; 
2 Samuel 8: 13-18; 2 Samuel 9:1-10; 2 Samuel 10: 
1-5. 

Let the gist of these reports be placed on the 
blackboard in the right-hand column. 

Now the leader should lead the group in com- 
paring the two lists. This discussion should be 
continued until the group agrees on a number of 
objectives for wise government. 

For group action.—Suggest that the group 
watch the newspapers, magazines, radio, and tele- 
vision during the. week for decisions of govern- 
ment officials—city, state, national—and of the 
United Nations to try to decide which objectives 
of good government are being served or hin- 
dered. 

Looking ahead.—Next Sunday’s session is on 
speaking fearlessly for God. Ask the members of 
your group to read 2 Samuel 11 and 12 and to 
think of this question, Do you know of any 
modern leader who has spoken as fearlessly as did 
Nathan? 


[from Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ The finance minister of France faced a crisis 
some months ago. Turmoil in the Middle East had 
reduced importation of oil and gas. With ration- 
ing a possible alternative, the French leader de- 
cided to make an appeal to his people. A six-week 
voluntary cut-back of 30 per cent would reduce 
the problem, he explained, and eliminate need for 
a rationing program. Would the loyal folk of 
France rally to their government by voluntarily 
reducing their use of petroleum products? 

Almost as soon as the finance minister’s plea 
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was made public, thousands of folk responded— 
by taking empty cans with them when they went 
to service stations to fill their tanks. To thwart 
such hoarding, the government banned sale of 
gas except directly into auto tanks. So multitudes 
bought rubber hoses, siphoned their tanks’ con- 
tents into home containers and rushed to refill 
them in entirely legal fashion. 


‘’ Perhaps this week’s subject raises special prob- 
lems because we approach it with definite sets of 
ideas. Many present-day followers of Christ ac- 
cept without question the point of view that as- 
sumes men can answer any question—provided 
they work long enough at it and spend enough 
money in research. 

Quite a different idea of “wise management” 
prevailed in the time of David. Along with his 
people, the king took for granted a point of view 
according to which some problems are beyond 
man’s capacity. If that idea is accepted, it means 
that wise management consists in seeking God’s 
guidance for decisions no man is wise enough to 
make in his own right. 


+ A recent crime can serve as a point of de- 
parture for discussion of the question, Does man 
have sufficient wisdom to manage his own affairs? 

With his young family, Tom Parker lived in a 
three-bedroom California home that cost $11,000. 
His boys were aged ten, nine, and seven years. 
Loss of his job forced Parker to take night work— 
which created severe tensions in the family. Minor 
misbehavior on the part of the boys resulted in 
scolding and then spanking. So they took their 
father’s gun, loaded it, and formed a plot: while 
ten-year-old Tommy flushed the toilet to mask 
noise, seven-year-old Richard would shoot their 
father. 

A shocked America tried to assess the murder. 
Some folk blamed the boys’ environment—but it 
was by no standard “bad.” Many suggested that 
sterner discipline would have eliminated the boys’ 
rebellion—but others pointed out that “strict” 





Resources for Bible Study * 


The Graphic Bible, by Lewis Browne; The 
Macmillan Company. $3.50 

The Story of the Bible, by Walter Russell 
Bowie; Abingdon Press. $3.50; illustrated 
edition. $3.95 

Harper’s Bible Dictionary, by Miller and 
Miller; Harper and Brothers. $7.95; in- 
dexed, $8.95 

Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible, 
edited by Wright and Filson; Westminster 
Press. $7.50 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 
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parents often rear juvenile delinquents. Judge 
William B. Neeley of Los Angeles Juvenile Court 
mentioned that today’s youngsters often see eight 
or ten killings a night on television—but the 
mother of the youthful killers said they paid little 
heed to blood-and-thunder programs. 

Who is to blame for the death of Tom Parker 
and the burden of blood on the heads of his boys? 
What system of management would eliminate the 
recurrence of such a crime? 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


An insight into David’s character is provided 
by the domestic scene in which the king’s wife 
Michal took her husband to task for dancing, 
practically naked, before the people in a moment 
of exuberant and spontaneous joy. 

Michal’s point was that it was beneath the 
dignity of the king to display himself vulgarly 
in his nakedness before the servant girls. David, 
on the other hand, refused to feel any loss of 
dignity but preferred to believe that the people 
would understand the mood in which he danced, 
the abandon with which he expressed his joy in 
his relationship to God. 

We might speculate on the purely domestic 
aspect of this marital discord. It is written that 
Michal despised David in her heart as she saw 
him leaping and dancing, but the circumstances 
of Michal’s life lead us to believe that her intense 
dislike for David had much deeper roots than his 
display of religious fervor. 

Once in love with David when he was a rival of 
her father Saul, Michal had been separated from 
him immediately after their marriage. She had 
spent a number of years married, apparently 
happily, to Paltiel (2 Samuel 3:15-16 from whom 
David seized her in a political move to reinforce 
his succession to Saul’s crown. It is likely that her 
hatred for David really reflected her anger at 
being used as a political pawn. Nevertheless, in 
centering her scorn on his act of religious en- 
thusiasm, she represents the prosaic world that 
frowns on spontaneity that takes unconventional 
forms. : 

David, on the other hand, was a person whose 
life was filled with the unorthodox and the non- 
conformist. The intensity of his moods led to ex- 
cesses but also underscored his creative genius. 
Symbolic acts were second nature with him. When 
three of his warriors dared to penetrate the 
enemy lines to provide a drink from the well of 
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his boyhood, in response to a carelessly uttered 
comment, David could not drink the water but 
poured it dramatically onto the ground as a sacri- 
fice to God. (2 Samuel 23:15-17.) 

Even though his life had been sought after time 
and time again by Saul, David could not bring 
himself to lift his hand against “the Lord’s An- 
ointed.” Indeed, he was terribly angered by the 
warrior who finally killed Saul, even though it 
was done to save him from capture and torture. 

The key to David’s acts and attitudes centered 
in his sense of being related to God. So he could 
say to Michal that his dancing, although despic- 
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able in her sight, was done “before the Lorp” 
and hence would find favor not only with God but 
also with the people. 

David found the source of his strength in his 
relationship to God. His concept of God’s hand on 
his life required that he be God’s servant. The 
biblical record makes it very clear that as long as 
he kept true to this concept, his life prospered. 
The people, including the maids of the street, 
honored him—as he reminded Michal—not be- 
cause of what he did or did not do, but because 
of his open recognition of his dependence upon 
God. 


Speak Fearlessly for God 





The Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life.” Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: 2 Samuel 7; 11 and 12; 
1 Kings 1: 5-40. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This lesson brings a challenge to every teacher 
of an adult class, as well as to every member of 
the group. You will want to read the scriptural 
selections as you prepare. Particularly helpful 
will be the parable in 2 Samuel 11. 

Following last week’s lesson on wise manage- 
ment we are now confronted with a weakness of 
mankind, but particularly of David and Bath- 
sheba. The point of the lesson will be the fear- 
lessness with which Nathan spoke to his king 
when he challenged him in his sin. 

You will want to state the purpose of the lesson 
in your own words. Is not the duty of every 
Christian to speak fearlessly for God and to have 
some indication of the effect courageous action 
will have upon the lives of others? 

After you have read the scriptural selections, 
you will find it helpful to read the explanation 
in The Interpreter’s Bible, a copy of which may 
be in your church-school library. 

You will want to read the lesson materials in 
both Wesley Quarterly and Adult Student, as 
usual. Epworth Notes has proved helpful to 





teachers in preparation for Sunday morning. The 
International Lesson Annual, edited by Charles 
M. Laymon, is a gold mine of teaching aids. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. Sin as disobedience 
III. The use of a parable 
IV. The challenge of a prophet 


To BEGIN 


You will want to state briefly the aim of this 
lesson. This will set the mood of the lesson. Per- 
haps some have felt that they have been chal- 
lenged on certain issues by you as their teacher 
or by their minister in his sermons. This may 
have happened when they were convinced that 
they were in the right. How do they feel about 
being challenged? 

Or you may wish to ask the class to think 
quietly of the times when they may have been 
disobedient to God’s will but refused to face re- 
sponsibility for their actions. 

You will find it helpful to summarize David’s 
wrongdoing that called forth Nathan’s fearless 
challenge to his king. 

In having the Scripture read, compare the 
limited use of the parable in the Old Testament 
with Jesus’ use of this technique to enlarge his 
teaching method. 


How TO PROCEED 


I. The scriptural background 


Here is one of the great tragedies of the Bible. 
A man who had been a wise manager in the af- 
fairs of state had allowed his lustful passions to 
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overcome him. He sinned in adultery with Bath- 
sheba and in the subsequent murder of her hus- 
band to hide that sin. It took great courage for 
the prophet Nathan to speak fearlessly for God 
to his king. 

The story of this event is well known. David 
was on the roof of his palace when he saw the 
beautiful Bathsheba bathing in the courtyard of 
her home. He sent for her; eventually she bore 
his child. 

David sent for Uriah who was among his famous 
thirty soldiers. He sent Uriah to his own home to 
spend the night with his wife. But Uriah refused, 
for he had been consecrated as a warrior about to 
go into battle, and in that situation sexual inter- 
course was forbidden. David sent a note to Joab, 
who was in charge of his armies, commanding that 
Uriah be placed in the thick of the battle. Uriah 
was killed. After the period of mourning David 
made Bathsheba his wife. 

Nathan confronted David and charged him with 
shameful adultery. In using the parable Nathan 
allowed the king to condemn himself. “You are 
the man” is a sentence bearing heavily upon all 
who have been disobedient. 

But David had something noble deep inside 
him: “I have sinned against the Lorn.” David rec- 
ognized a principle of all evil and wrongdoing: 
Sin is against God. David sinned; he repented; he 
was forgiven. 


II. Sin as disobedience 


You will want to point out that David’s sin with 
Bathsheba and the death of Uriah were sins 


We need fearless prophets to speak to our day as they 
did in Bible times. 


























‘‘Jonah,’’ by Frank O. Salisbure 





against God rather than against man alone. This 
sin was threefold: David was disobedient as a 
child of God; he had shown dishonor to God 
through his disobedience; he had sinned against 
all other children of God by his disobedience. 

In connection with this you will refer to the 
fact that sin is never accomplished alone. Others 
are involved in your disobedience. As a child of 
God your disobedience to him is also sin against 
him. It is “cosmic vandalism.” 

Disobedience at any level brings disharmony 
whether in the family, at work, or in the church. 
We must bring our moral acts into harmony 
with God’s will and divine expectations. Obedi- 
ence is truly a test of discipleship. 


III. The use of a parable 


You will want to point out that, while Jesus 
used this technique of teaching through the par- 
able, he did not invent it. He brought it to its 
highest level of meaning, but others had used it 
before his time. 

In connection with this you will find it helpful 
to indicate that Nathan started where David was 
in his emotional and religious growth. He spoke 
the parable in terms a former shepherd boy could 
understand. He spoke of a poor man who had been 
exploited by a wealthy one. 

It may be well to indicate that exploitation oc- 
curs today whenever and wherever greed and 
lust overcome one man at the gain of another. 
Nathan’s parable, with its dramatic accusation, 
may be in order in our society this very day. 

You may wish to refer to David’s anger at 
the injustice to another when he failed to rec- 
ognize his own actions in the parable. This is a 
danger we all face. 

The parable is truly seen here as a story con- 
cerning a religious truth; it is not a truth within 
itself. 

Nathan pointed up David’s sin in a few words. 
He concludes with the accusation that would be 
true of all who had been disobedient: “You are 
the man.” 


IV. The challenge of a prophet 


It will be helpful to your group to indicate that 
a prophet is not one primarily concerned with the 
future. Rather, a prophet stands in the present, 
speaking fearlessly for God against all kinds of 
evil and disobedience. It is as though he reaches 
out to the past with one hand and with the other 
stretches confidently toward the future. All are 
within his province. 

You might mention that Nathan was firmly 
rooted in Israel’s history. He was well informed 
of events in his own day. Later when David was 
unaware of the turmoil in his own household con- 
cerning his successor to the throne, it was Nathan 
who fully understood the situation. With Bath- 
sheba he was able to save the kingdom from the 
bloody battle under the revolt of Absalom. 
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Nathan spoke fearlessly for God when he chal- 
lenged his king. Before this period no one dared 
speak against the king’s actions. Since that time 
religious leaders have been able to speak fear- 
lessly for God against all kinds of evil. 

You may wish to indicate that prophets of God 
still speak for God and for the basic concerns of 
the church for all men. But fearless prophets need 
encouragement from people like yourself and 
your group. Ought we not be concerned with 
divine attitudes that will lead us to workable 
solutions of our economic, social, religious, and 
political problems? We need fearless prophets to 
speak for God to direct the lives of our young 
people and to teach them how they may draw on 
divine resources. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Is there a need today for men to speak fear- 
lessly for God? In what ways? 

2. Does society in general accept the men who 
speak courageously against social ills? Why? 

3. In your opinion ought your pastor, as your 
religious leader, challenge your attitudes and 
actions? 

4, Do you think the pulpit of The Methodist 
Church should give a prophetic voice a greater 
opportunity to speak fearlessly? 

5. How may we bring our moral action into 
harmony with divine expectations? 

6. Do you think a prophet is always positive 
that he speaks for God? Why? 

7. In your opinion is all sin against God? Why 
do you think so? 


In CLOSING 


It is important that you point out that Nathan 
challenged his king in such a way that he did not 
antagonize him. David’s response to Nathan’s 
“You are the man” is significant: “I have sinned 
against the Lorp.” 

You will want to close with the fact that David 
sinned but that he repented and was forgiven. 
Herein lies a principle for all of us. 





The Group in Action 








By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “The 
Counselor.” 


Today we are dealing with a very dramatic 
incident in David’s life—one that was made 
graphically vivid in the motion picture, David 
and Bathsheba. 

The planning committee will need to narrow 
down the purpose of this session. An important 
aspect of this study is the relationship of the 


prophets to Hebrew government and to their de- 
veloping consciousness of God’s part in the af- 
fairs of man. But perhaps the really crucial ques- 
tion is: How can a person of religious conviction 
bring his judgments to bear upon the evils about 
him? How can we speak out for God without 
seeming to be putting our judgment above the 
judgment of others? The suggestions below will 
be slanted toward the group’s dealing with these 
questions. 

An approach to the lesson.—The biblical back- 
ground should be presented clearly and quickly. 
This should be followed by a description of two or 
three parallels from the present. The main part 
of the session should deal with an analysis of 
current evils that should be fearlessly challenged 
and with a consideration of ways the group can 
make this challenge most effectively. 

How to proceed.—The biblical background of 
this lesson should be brought into sharp focus by 
two brief presentations (not more than five min- 
utes each). The first should be a statement on 
(1) the role of the prophet in this period of 
Israel’s history, with particular reference to the 
part the prophet played in the developing mon- 
archy and David’s rise to power; and (2) the re- 
spect David had for the prophetic group. Perhaps 
the pastor could make this presentation. 

The second presentation should be a concise in- 
terpretation of the David-Bathsheba affair and 
Nathan’s fearless condemnation of David. This 
might be done by reading the story or by telling 
it. In any case, particular stress should be laid 
upon Nathan’s approach to David. The leader of 
today’s session could make this presentation. 

As soon as these presentations have been made, 
divide the group into small work groups of not 
more than five each. Before the large group 
separates, remind them that they have been asked 
to think of present-day examples of Nathan-like 
persons who fearlessly speak out for God. Now 
ask each small group to select three or four mod- 
ern examples and agree on one member to be 
ready to give a brief statement to the whole 
group. Five minutes should be allowed for this. 
When the groups come back together, call for 
examples from each group in turn until all exam- 
ples have been presented. None need be repeated. 

Now use the blackboard to analyze the types of 
evils that have been attacked, the methods of at- 
tack, and the results both to the prophetic per- 
sonality and to the evil spoken against. Let the 
group formulate a statement concerning evils 
that need challenging and the approaches or guid- 
ing principles for those who would speak out 
against them in the name of God. 

For the group to attempt.—Let the group de- 
cide what situation in their community needs to 
be faced. Is it the ever-increasing stranglehold of 
the liquor trade? An alarming increase in juve- 
nile delinquency? Corruption in government? 
Apathy toward the need for adequate schools? 
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What steps can this group take to bring the 
judgments of God to bear on the problem? 

Looking ahead.—Next Sunday we are to deal 
with the responsibility that comes to those in 
places of power. The biblical background is the 
reign of Solomon. We have all heard the cliché, 
“As wise as Solomon.” Suggest to the group that 
they read in First Kings the chapters dealing 
with Solomon’s reign and try to decide what gave 
rise to this evaluation, “as wise as Solomon.” 





From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Saburo Sakai, known in this country only as 
the author of Samurai!, is famous in Japan as that 
nation’s most notable fighter pilot. During World 
War II, he shot down an estimated sixty-four 
United States aircraft. 

During the battle of Guadalcanal, Sakai was 
severely wounded. The resulting major surgery 
was performed without anesthesia. Like most of 
his oriental comrades, he fought through the en- 
tire war without wearing a parachute. Death was 
welcomed in preference to surrender. 

Christians who decry the horrors of war often 
do so without the zeal that marks a fighting man. 
Followers of God who deplore social evils in 
their communities may be content to denounce 
them within the inner circle of those who think 
in like fashion. Too often, what we call “fearless- 
ness in speaking for God” consists of bold attacks 
upon persons who aren’t present to hear what is 
said. 


* John Harlan Willis was one of many United 
States fighting men who gave his life for his con- 
victions. Killed February 28, 1945, on Iwo Jima, 
he was awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor seven months later. 

Long afterward, naval officials decided to 
honor the hero by naming a ship for him. His 
eleven-year-old son and namesake wanted to go 
to Philadelphia to see the ship christened. But 
when he and his mother requested transporta- 
tion, it was refused. 

Johnny Willis thought the refusal unreasonable. 
Why couldn’t a grateful nation arrange for a 
soldier’s family to be present for honors paid to 
him? Johnny’s mother agreed. 

With his mother’s permission Johnny wrote 
President Eisenhower and asked him to send 
them to Philadelphia. It made front-page news 
when the President replied to Johnny’s plea by 
arranging transportation. 

Fearless pleading of a case often leads to re- 
sults entirely unexpected in the ordinary course 
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of events. Only he who speaks his piece can ever 
know what is actually impossible and what we 
only think is impossible. 


‘ Nathan’s courage stemmed from his nearness 
to God through the daily practice of prayer. That 
is to say, he did not so much achieve courage or 
seize it as he accepted it from God as a gift. 

One of the monumental studies of prayer, first 
published in 1932, has recently been issued in an 
inexpensive edition. In the translation by Samuel 
McComb, Friedrich Heiler’s volume includes this 
central message: 

“Deep and fervent prayer is no art of man 
or of human wisdom but the free gift of God 
which must be sought in all humility and sincerity. 
The secret will always remain hidden from the 
mass of men. Enlightened and clever people will 
smile at this paradoxical marvel. But religious 
persons in the great moments of their spiritual 
experience will grasp this profound mystery that 
it is not poor, miserable man who prays but the 
infinite God who has chosen him as His vessel to 
contain the heavenly treasure.” 1 

Effective practice of fearless speaking, in the 
same sense, is a gift—not an achievement. 





1 From Prayer, by Friedrich Heiler, Oxford University Press 
Galaxy Books, 1958. Used by permission. 





| The Counselor 





By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


The anger expressed by King David in response 
to the parable told by Nathan is a vivid illustra- 
tion of a tendency found in most of us. Confronted 
by an event that reminds us of our own failings 
we quickly project upon others the feelings that 
rightly should be directed toward ourselves. Con- 
fronted with a story of obvious injustice, David 
expressed great anger, anger that he really felt 
toward himself for his sinful act with Bathsheba. 

Nathan’s device of the prophetic parable indi- 
cates his recognition of how hard it is for a person 
to accept responsibility for his own acts. He knew 
that David was trying to hide his sin not only 
from the people but also from himself. After 
all, who likes to face his own weakness? How 
much easier it is to project our own feelings onto 
someone else, whether it be a character in a par- 
able or a person in real life! 

It is because we are so adept at avoiding facing 
the consequences of our acts that a spokesman 
for moral law is needed. Like the New Testament 
account of the men in the crowd gathered to 
stone the woman caught in the act of adultery, we 
need some one person to confront us with the 
fact of our own personal involvement in sin. 
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(“Let him who is without sin among you be the 
first to throw a stone at her.”) David, like us, 
could evade his own weakness until Nathan 
pointed it out. There is always a need for people 
like Nathan. 

It is a commonplace fact that where feelings are 
especially strong there is likely to be personal 
involvement. We are prone to be the most critical 
of mistakes in others in areas that remind us of 
the unpleasant fact that we make similar mis- 
takes. We are likely to dislike persons who ex- 
hibit strength at the point of our own weak- 
ness. We are unable to recognize the reason for 
our dislike as long as we refuse to relate the 
feeling to our own lives. 

In the case of David, Uriah’s nobility in refus- 
ing to enjoy the intimacies of marriage while 
consecrated for battle only intensified the sense 
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Power Brings 





The Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life.” Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: 1 Kings 5; 9:1 through 
11:8. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will be teaching this lesson on Whitsunday 
or Pentecost. This is the birthday of the Christian 
Church. While the lesson is not centered in the 
Acts of the Apostles, you will want to keep this 
important day in mind as you prepare. Would 
it not be possible to point out that as the power 
of the Holy Spirit came to the group in the 
closed room, so a sense of responsibility for the 
continuing witness comes to each Christian? You 
will want to illustrate this principle in our pres- 
ent-day Christian witness. 

You will want to read the excellent article by 
W. E. Sangster on “Whitsunday” in The Inter- 
national Lesson Annual, page 173. 

You will find it helpful to read the scriptural 
passages in First Kings. A reading of the opening 
chapters of Kings will open up the background. 
The theme of the lesson will be seen as you read. 
Solomon gained additional power that brought 
greater responsibilities. 


of guilt David felt for his own shortcomings. 

It can be said to David’s credit that he was able 
to acknowledge his sin in a forthright way once 
it had been pointed out to him. Even though it 
took Nathan’s help for him to look realistically 
at his sins, he did not try to evade the judgment 
once it had been made. Probably this willing- 
ness to face himself realistically was one factor 
that commended him so fully to his followers 
that they once said to him: “You are worth ten 
thousand of us” (2 Samuel 18:3). 

It seems likely that King David’s strength lay 
in the fact that he tried to keep the tension tight 
between the kind of person that he was and the 
kind of man he wanted to be. By continually 
referring his life among men to his life in the 
presence of God, he kept himself from lapsing 
completely into a self-defeating individualism. 


Responsibility 


Additional resources available to you as a teach- 
er will be found in the lesson material in Wesley 
Quarterly and Adult Student. The daily lesson 
treatment in Epworth Notes will assist you and 
your group in daily preparation for the Sunday 
lesson. It will be helpful to refer to the lesson 
treatment for this Sunday in The International 
Lesson Annual. The commentary on Kings in The 
Interpreter’s Bible is an excellent resource. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. Power may corrupt 
III. Power may separate from God 
IV. Power brings responsibility . 


To BEGIN 


It would be helpful to review last Sunday’s les- 
son. Recall how events led to the selection of 
Solomon as David’s successor to the throne. In 
the light of this you will want to state the pur- 
pose of the lesson: Each person has some power 
with which there are corresponding responsibili- 
ties. Added power means added responsibilities. 

You may want to illustrate this theme from the 
life of some individual who is known to your 
group. As this person’s power has grown, added 
responsibilities have come to him. This could also 
be illustrated through our own national govern- 
ment. As our nation has grown from thirteen in- 
dependent colonies to a responsible world power, 
its added power has brought added responsibili- 
ties. 
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How TO PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


The author of First and Second Kings wrote of 
moral and religious teachings. As we read his ac- 
count, we are actually brought into the presence 
of Solomon’s highest religious experiences. Sol- 
omon had had great religious experiences during 
which God had promised him the wisdom that 
is usually coupled with his name, as well as the 
riches, honor, and power that were his. 

Another rich experience of Solomon was the 
completion of the Temple and palace and other 
buildings he desired. He had achieved more in 
a short time than any other king of Israel. His 
name was known abroad. He had greater power 
than any other and hence carried greater respon- 
sibility. 

The Temple was the center of worship for the 
Hebrew people. We know that the faithful made 
three pilgrimages a year to the Temple. These 
were at the time of the feast of the Passover 
(spring), the festival of Weeks (summer), and 
the festival of Booths (fall). The pilgrims did 
not come empty-handed. 

Solomon had the standard set by David as his 
guide: integrity, obedience, wisdom. If Solomon 
followed in the path of David, his throne would 
survive. If he worshiped other gods, Israel would 
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fail, the Temple would be destroyed, he would 
lose his power. This failure of moral responsibil- 
ity and power would be a lesson to all. 


II. Power may corrupt 


You may wish to use the quotations in Wesley 
Quarterly concerning the aspect of power to cor- 
rupt. Edmund Burke, the English statesman, be- 
lieved that “the greater the power the more dan- 
gerous is the abuse.” Lord Acton remarked that 
“power tends to corrupt and absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely.” 

It may be helpful to apply these two statements 
to this lesson. Illustrate from the present-day 
scene. 

You may also wish to include names of persons 
in history who have been corrupted by power: 
Alexander, Napoleon, Hitler. And then mention 
a few who met power with responsibility: Bis- 
marck, Disraeli, George Washington, Churchill. 

You will want to point out that power may cor- 
rupt unless there is an accompanying moral and 
spiritual sense of responsibility. 

Our political leaders ought to be warned that 
“integrity of heart and uprightness” should be 
their guides. What could the Christian witness 
of the members of your group accomplish toward 
this end? By witnessing to their faith, leaders may 
face their responsibilities. 
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Power may corrupt when we make this our 
single goal rather than responsibility to others 
and to God. 


III. Power may separate from God 


The warning Solomon received (1 Kings 9: 6-9) 
of the consequences if he did not keep the cove- 
nant was drastic. Not only Solomon himself but 
all Israel would be separated from God. 

You will want to recall that David kept the 
covenant. He was never accused of violating or 
breaking it. His power increased. His responsi- 
bilities were also increased. He was a responsible 
leader. He credited God with his success. And 
when he became an irresponsible man, he recog- 
nized this fact and declared, “I have sinned against 
the Lorp.” 

It will be helpful to suggest that Solomon in- 
creased his power through his multiple marriages. 
He made peace treaties with other nations by 
bringing an additional wife from the royalty of 
those nations. After installing these foreign wives 
in his palace, he would allow them to continue 
the worship of their own gods. Eventually he be- 
lieved that with his increased power he could wor- 
ship with them. Thus power separated him from 
God. He misused his power when he gave status 
to the religions that were foreign to Israel. 


IV. Power brings responsibility 


Leslie Weatherhead’s definition of power will 
be helpful to share at this point. “Power is the 
ability to achieve purpose.” You may wish to 
restate the purpose of this lesson at this time. 
Was this not uppermost in all the relations be- 
tween Solomon and the Lord? 

The acceptance of responsibility with added 
power would achieve a purpose. Steadfastness and 
faithfulness to God indicate responsibility to one’s 
highest purpose. 

You may wish to refer here to the three things 
about which David warned Solomon. He was to 
be strong and show himself a man, to be faithful 
to the responsibilities given him by God, and to 
keep the law of Moses. 

It was apparent that the United Kingdom pros- 
pered after David located it at Jerusalem. Solo- 
mon entered upon the throne with all of David’s 
power and responsibility thrust upon him. 

You will want to indicate that in many circum- 
stances men have been pushed into positions of 
power with increased responsibilities. How would 
we react under such circumstances? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Power brings responsibility in what ways? 

2. Power may corrupt in what ways? 

3. What do you think would happen to you as 
a person were your individual power to increase 
suddenly? 

4. Do you think it is possible to have power 
without responsibility? Why? 


5. In your opinion is it possible to have power 
and not be separated from God? Explain. 

6. Do you think that the power of our national 
government causes our elected delegates to ac- 
cept the responsibility of government? 

7. In what ways do you think that those in 
power today are living up to their responsibility? 


In CLOSING 


You will want to close this session with prayer. 
Indicate during the prayer that Solomon started 
his reign with a sincere prayer for understanding 
to govern his people well. But as his power in- 
creased, his sense of responsibility decreased. 

You may wish to indicate that too often this 
has been the practice among men of power. In- 
clude in your prayer the appeal for individuals 
that they might accept the responsibilities that 
come with power. The greater the power the 
larger the responsibility. 

Pray that each person may have the strength 
to face the responsibility that confronts him, as 
well as to accept the power that is his. 





The Group in Action 








By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


There are a number of factors in today’s lesson. 
The relation of responsibility to power is central. 
This relationship can be made clear by a study 
of Solomon’s use of his power. In the story of his 
reign we can find both constructive and destruc- 
tive uses of power. Underlying the matter of the 
relationship of power and responsibility is the 
significant fact that God is the source of both. 
When this fact is ignored, power corrupts and re- 
sponsibility is misused. 

The leader or committee responsible for today’s 
lesson will need to determine the direction of the 
group’s consideration. Will the chief considera- 
tion be the relation of power and responsibility in 
government, or will it be the relation of respon- 
sibility and power in the experience of each of us? 
The committee or leader will need to execute the 
power assigned them responsibly. 

An approach to this lesson.—If you have asked 
the group to read from First Kings the account 
of Solomon’s reign with the question in mind, 
“What gave rise to the saying, ‘wise as Solo- 
mon’?” it would be effective to have the first 
part of this session center in a discussion of Solo- 
mon’s reign. From this discussion the group 
should move to a consideration of the relation 
of authority and responsibility in our daily ex- 
perience. 
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How to proceed.—Select a panel of from three to 
five persons. This panel should meet sometime 
during the week, not to rehearse but to plan how 
they can best present the various aspects of Solo- 
mon’s reign. 

These three questions might help in their plan- 
ning: 

1. What evidence do we have that Solomon 
acted wisely and responsibly as king? 

2. To what extent did he use his power for the 
good of his people? What actions did he seem 
to be concerned more for than his own glory? 

3. Did his introduction of other gods represent 
“necessary political strategy” or apostasy from 
his God? 

As the panel moves forward in the presenta- 
tion, the moderator should encourage participa- 
tion from the whole group. 

The panel’s presentation should prepare the 
way for the group to discuss areas in their own 
experience in which they have authority. The 
list would include parents, teachers, employers, 
government officials, and others. What does re- 
sponsible action require in each case? 

An assignment in self-rating—Suggest that 
each person make a list of all relationships in 
which he has opportunity to express power or 
authority over another person. When the list is 
completed, he should take each situation in turn 
and think of the persons by name over whom he 
has authority. As he thinks of his relations with 
such persons, he should ask himself which de- 
cisions of the past were made with a keen sense 
of responsibility for those persons. 

Looking ahead.—Next Sunday’s lesson is en- 
titled, “The Blindness of Injustice” and is based 
on the division of the kingdom. Suggest that the 
group read 1 Kings 11:9 through 12:33 and ask 
themselves the question, Was the division of the 
kingdom necessary? 


[from Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘ Few persons remember the name of Angelo 
John La Marca. Two years ago, his name was on 
every tongue. A horrified nation was aghast at 
his confession that he was the kidnap-killer of 
the Weinberger baby. 

Interviewed in the death cell he gave written 
answers to written questions. 

Asked whether he considered himself to have 
been misunderstood, he wrote: “Yes. I think my 
main trouble is a medical matter.” 

Pressed to reveal his thoughts during his stay 
in the death house, he said he had been praying 
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for forgiveness “for things that happened that I 
had no control over.” 

In our age of clinics and tests, split personali- 
ties and undirected interviews, we have come face 
to face with a new problem. Today many a man 
and woman tries to escape the problem of per- 
sonal power. Responsibility is evaded by taking 
refuge under the latest term from the medical 
dictionary. 

God gives every man responsibility through the 
privilege of freedom. No amount of throwing the 
blame upon mental illness, social evils, or even 
the Communists, changes the basic framework. 
Simply being human means possessing power. No 
man can escape genuine personal responsibility 
so long as he is a member of the human race, 
made in the image of God, and only a little lower 
than the angels in his potential. 


For all practical purposes, Solomon was a poli- 
tical dictator. In the Western world today we 
would be aghast at the notion of submitting our- 
selves to the tyranny of an oriental ruler. Many 
men would die before submitting. 

Yet we willingly give our allegiance to those 
who rule by winning large popular followings. 
That is no less true in religion than in other areas 
of life. 

One of the most disturbing studies issued in 
recent months is an analysis of religious books 
that are “best sellers.” According to it, most men 
who have gained power in this field have prompt- 
ly misused their responsibility. A single emphasis 
in “best-selling” inspirational literature will il- 
lustrate the problem: 

“Among the images of God that appear in the 
biblical tradition, one of the most plainly impor- 
tant is that in which he appears in the capacity 
of judge. But the conception of God as judge is 
feebly stressed in the [best-selling] literature. 
We shall hardly find here the dark picture of ‘sin- 
ners in the hands of an angry God.’ Insofar as 
God does judge [according to this literature], he 
is more likely to reward than to punish, and he is 
— likely to do so in this life than in an after- 

ife.” 1 

Perhaps it will be profitable to invite class dis- 
cussion on this matter. Best-selling inspirational 
books often claim millions of readers. Do you 
think authors seek that kind of power, or accept 
it when the public forces it upon them? What 
responsibility does a subject or a follower have 
for the power pattern of his king or hero? 


¢ “No community can live without authority and 
power, yet nothing can destroy community more 
easily. What a sweet taste is power, how habit- 
forming, how corrupting, so that to gain it many 
men will sell themselves, and indeed any other 
person.”—Alan Paton in The Christian Idea of 
1 From Popular Religion, by Louis Schneider and Sanford M. 


Dornvusch. University of Chicago Press, publishers. Copyright 1958 
by the University of Chicago. 
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Education (Edmund Fuller, editor. Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1957). 


& “Power does not corrupt men; fools, however, 
if they get into a position of power, corrupt 
power.”—George Bernard Shaw. 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


One of the dramatic moments in the life of 
King Solomon centered in the visit of the Arabian 
Queen of Sheba. Accustomed as she was to great 
wealth, the record is quite explicit in telling how 
dumbfounded she was in the presence of the lux- 
ury of Solomon’s court: “There was no more 
spirit in her.” 

She was so overwhelmed that she gave up her 
attempt at testing Solomon and capitulated to 
him. Her appraisal of him was so completely posi- 
tive that she had nothing but praise. Since he 
sent her away loaded with many more gifts than 
custom called for, we may believe that he was 
responsive to her favorable impression and, in- 
deed, was dependent upon it for his own sense 
of significance. 

It is noteworthy that it was his display of per- 
sonal power rather than any indication of person- 
al piety that called forth the Queen’s response. 
Indeed, if we are to search for the cause of the 
decline of Solomon we must find it in his desire to 
please the women in his life rather than to please 
God. 

Solomon began his reign praying for an under- 
standing mind to govern God’s people with dis- 


cernment between good and evil (1 Kings 3:9). 
He ended his reign by loving many foreign women 
and seeking in all things to please them. 

Solomon had prayed that the glory of the Tem- 
ple which he had had built would lead foreign 
visitors to know the name of the Lord and to fear 
him (1 Kings 8:43). But it is apparent that he 
was only halfhearted in this prayer and that it 
was important for him that his buildings make a 
favorable impression on the Queen of Sheba quite 
apart from her reaction to the God whom the 
buildings honored. 

It is to Solomon’s credit that the kingdom es- 
tablished by David, his father, was made secure 
during his reign. The capabilities of Solomon in 
business ventures, in commerce, and in mining 
is beyond question. The solidifying of the kingdom 
that went on under his leadership is thoroughly 
authenticated. Without a man of such ability lead- 
ing Israel into a golden age of peace and pros- 
perity, the Davidic line with its expectations of a 
Messiah might never have materialized. 

There was, however, a basic difference between 
Solomon and his father. The difference is under- 
scored in the words: “His heart was not wholly 
true to the Lorn his God, as was the heart of 
David his father” (1 Kings 11:4). 

Whatever else we may say of David, in spite of 
the obvious weakness in his life he kept returning 
to God. His devotion was never halfhearted. His 
moral lapses were only temporary slips from the 
standards he subscribed to. In all things he sought 
a favorable appraisal from God. 

In Solomon we observe the slow letting go 
of a dependence upon God as national prestige 
and personal power made God seem less and less 
important. That the Queen of Sheba could visit 
Solomon and leave impressed by his wealth but 
untouched by his God was an indication of where 
Solomon’s real emphasis lay. 


Solomon’s Buildings 


Solomon’s greatest accomplishment in the eyes 
of later generations was the building of the Tem- 
ple of Jehovah. One cannot read the description of 
it without becoming lost in its splendor. It took 
seven years to build it. The Temple was only one 
of a magnificent group of royal buildings erected 
by Solomon. He built a palace for himself which 
tock thirteen years of work. South of the palace 
was the courthouse where the king sat on his 
throne of ivory overlaid with gold. 

There is a negative side to this magnificence. 
Such structures cannot be built for nothing. The 
country was organized for heavy taxation. The 
expenditures for public works made Jerusalem 
one of the most dazzlingly splendid cities of the 
East, but the cost was out of all proportion to the 
economic ability of a small kingdom. 


Since Solomon was born in Jerusalem, he knew 
nothing of the hard struggle for existence of some 
of the people out in the hills. Apparently he had 
no concern about the well-being of the rank and 
file of his countrymen. 

Another manifestation of Solomon’s social 
callousness was his ruthless levy of manpower. 
He required 30,000 Israelites in relays of 10,000 
to cut timber in the forests of Lebanon. The prep- 
aration of stone for his buildings necessitated a 
force of 150,000. He recklessly gathered together 
horses and horsemen. Provision had to be made 
for his 1,400 chariots and 12,000 horses. Every 
three years ships from Tarshish came to his ports 
bringing gold, silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks. It 
was said that he made silver as common as stone. 
—From Mature Years, by Lewis H. Chrisman. 
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The Blindness of Injustice 





The Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life.” Read 
also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: 1 Kings 11:9 through 
12: 33. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


You will want to review last week’s lesson 
concerning disobedience to God. This week you 
will be preparing a lesson on “the blindness of 
injustice.” Again you will be illustrating the 
difficulties that arise when the misuse of power 
causes oppression of any kind over people. 

It will be helpful for you to read the printed 
Scripture selection, 1 Kings 12:12-20. You will 
also want to read all of chapter 11 and the first 
verses of the twelfth chapter leading up to the 
printed selection. You will thus be better able to 
understand the deterioration of the character 
of Solomon. 

The resources at hand will be both helpful and 
interesting as you prepare to teach. The treat- 
ment of the lesson in the student manuals, Wes- 
ley Quarterly and Adult Student, will be before 
you. Epworth Notes will give you and your stu- 
dents a daily treatment of the lesson as well as 
illustrative material. 

The International Lesson Annual, with its mul- 
tiple aids for teaching, will be worth consulting. 
Particularly helpful will be the section “To Illus- 
trate the Lesson” on page 189. This is quite 
pointed for our lesson. Roy L. Smith’s treatment 
of the major ideas in the lesson are particularly 
enlightening. 

The Interpreter’s Bible will give you a firm- 
er grasp of the biblical material. You will want to 


consult it. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. Immature advice creates injustice 
III. Passive resistance answers injustice 


* Send your World Service Offering to your conference 
treasurer promptly. 
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(World Service Sunday* ) 


To BEGIN 


It will be helpful to review last week’s lesson. 
You will want to indicate that disobedience to 
God caused the failure of both David and Solo- 
mon, This lesson indicates a further disobedience. 
“The Blindness of Injustice” indicates that Reho- 
boam listened to poor advice and disobeyed God. 

In connection with this you will want to point 
out that disobedience in this matter caused the 
United Kingdom of Saul, David, and Solomon to 
be divided. 

You may wish to suggest to your group that 
they share some illustrations of the theme of the 
blindness of injustice as you develop the lesson. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


Solomon’s reign brought dissatisfaction among 
the people of Israel. It came to an inglorious end 
because Solomon disobeyed the will of God. As 
the kingdom was turned over to Rehoboam, he 
found the nation in turmoil, the treasury de- 
pleted, and a united people about to be divided. 
Rehoboam did not follow Solomon by right of 
succession to the throne. Like his predecessors, 
he had to win the favor of the people. 

Solomon had assigned a group of men the diffi- 
cult task of building his many enterprises. The 
people were generally not paid for their labor. 
They were also heavily taxed. They were bitter 
about this heavy load Solomon had placed upon 
them. 

In charge of the building task force was Jero- 
boam, a young man of high industry and great 
ability. The people chose him as their spokesman. 

Following the death of Solomon the people 
went to Rehoboam seeking justice. Through their 
spokesman, Jeroboam, they requested that the 
taxes be lowered and their burden made lighter. 
Rehoboam requested three days to think it over. 

During this period he sought the advice of his 
elder council, older men who recommended that 
he give the people what they requested. He also 
sought advice from the young men who had 
been his companions. They suggested that the 
yoke be made more difficult. Rehoboam listened 
to those who knew little more than he did. 

On the third day he informed the people of 
his decision: Their burden would be heavier and 
more difficult. 

The Israelites declared their independence and 
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Indifference to oppression and injustice can lead to a 
chaining of individuals. 


returned to their homes as a sign of passive re- 
sistance. Ten tribes followed their leader Jero- 
boam. This left only the tribes of Judah and Ben- 
jamin under Rehoboam. Some authorities state 
only Judah remained. The glorious kingdom of 
David was now divided because a young king 
was blind to the injustice of his decision. 


II. Immature advice creates injustice 


You will want to point out that the immature 
advice of Rehoboam’s companions caused the 
United Kingdom to come to an end. The people 
‘sought justice and received injustice. Rehoboam 
was undoubtedly afraid that kindness might be 
interpreted as weakness. Is this not the case in 
many instances of injustice? Rehoboam seemed 
to be indifferent to the oppression and injustice 
he brought upon his people. 

It may be helpful to indicate that the ten tribes 
asserted their independence. A time arises in 
history when this is necessary. This was the situ- 
ation when the thirteen colonies, who were op- 
pressed by the injustice of a mighty nation, de- 
clared their independence. ; 

In the case of the Israelites the cry was “to 
your tents” which meant to “go back home.” 
‘They indicated that they wanted no more inter- 
ference from Rehoboam. They would co-operate 
in nothing with him. They declared their inde- 
pendence. 

In this connection you will want to point out 
that Rehoboam was completely unaware of the 


gravity of the division he had caused. This was 
seen when he sent Adoram to perform his duties 
as a tax collector among the Israelites. They had 
already indicated that they had left Rehoboam’s 
leadership. Adoram was stoned to death. Stones 
were the usual weapons of an outbreak of fury. 

You will want to illustrate how injustice 
brings about rebellion among people. Here the 
blindness of injustice caused a divided kingdom. 
This injustice was created by the immature ad- 
vice of Rehoboam’s companions. Only a speedy 
flight to Jerusalem saved Rehoboam from the 
rebellious people. 

It may be helpful to point out that sometimes 
it is necessary for a group to rebel against the 
authority or standard practices of the day. 

Perhaps one timely illustration would be the 
division among the Protestant churches. Many 
people deplore these divisions among us. In some 
instances the division was created by a deep con- 
viction. Do we believe that the division in the 
church started by Martin Luther was based on 
immature advice? Did John Wesley declare his 
independence from the disciplines of the Church 
of England to create mere divisiveness? 

It is sometimes difficult to understand when im- 
mature advice may create injustice and when a 
deep conviction is the basis of a division. 


III. Passive resistance answers injustice 


You will want to point out that Jeroboam and 
his followers did not fight a senseless and bloody 
war when they rebelled. The principle of passive 
resistance was applied as an answer to injustice. 
They refused to co-operate. They went back home. 

You will want to illustrate how men have an- 
swered injustice with passive resistance. Henry 
David Thoreau, the American writer, discussed 
this principle in his essay “On Civil Disobedi- 
ence.” This essay was read by a young student 
who became Mahatma Gandhi. The principle was 
applied in India against England. It has been used 
in the great social unrest in our own nation. It is 
an answer to injustice. 

You may wish to quote Edwin Markham’s 
line of “the patience of the plundered poor.” In 
our century and in our generation we are finding 
that the oppressed are rising against tyranny and 
injustice. It is a challenging period of our history. 
Recall the tragic “freedom fighters” of Hungary. 
One cannot but wonder when the oppressed in Red 
China will rise in rebellion against communism. 

It may prove helpful to point out that the last 
lesson discussed power with responsibility. We 
are concerned today with the blindness of injus- 
tice. The Greek word that is translated “tyrant” 
had a significant meaning, as a leader of the city- 
state type of government. The word has taken 
on a sinister meaning because of the abuse of 
power and failure to face responsibility by the one 
in power. 
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Some injustice may be answered with passive 
resistance. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What do you think were the causes of Solo- 
mon’s failure? 

2. In your opinion, was Rehoboam right in his 
decision toward the people? 

3. When is it right for a group to withdraw 
in rebellion? 

4. How do we know when advice is immature? 

5. Would you favor passive resistance in order 
to gain a principle? 

6. Do you think that the principle of passive 
resistance will overcome evil in society? 

7. How may a person in a position of power 
heed the many kinds of advice given him by 
varied groups? 


In CLOSING 


You will want to close by citing examples of 
injustice caused by blindness. Recall the terror 
with which Rehoboam fled to Jerusalem after he 
was forced to see the dreadful consequences of 
his injustice. 

It would be helpful to close with a prayer for 
understanding to avoid injustice in our own ac- 
tions. 


p The Group in Action 





By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,” and “The 
Counselor.” 


One of the tragic facts of life is that those in a 
position to right injustices are often blind, either 
to the injustice or to their responsibility in rela- 
tion to it. The statement is made in the pupil’s 
materials that the Kingdom of Israel divided be- 
cause of injustice—an injustice their leaders were 
blind to. The objective of today’s lesson might 
be to help the group see the true nature of in- 
justice to the end that they will realize that some- 
times justice must be defended at the expense 
of external unity. 

An approach to the lesson.—This session should 
be handled in such a fashion as to make clear that 
the dilemma facing the people of Israel is the 
dilemma we face when entrenched wrong is in 
places of power. 

How to proceed.—The program leader, or 
teacher, who has been responsible for the past 
three lessons should give a quick review-sum- 
mary, pointing out the part religion played in the 
development of the Kingdom of Israel through 
the reigns of Saul, David, and Solomon. The sum- 
mary should close with a clear analysis of the 
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situation at the end of Solomon’s reign: the over- 
extended boundaries, the public-works program 
based on slave labor, and the introduction of 
foreign religions as part of state diplomacy. 

The review should be followed by a brief pres- 
entation by a member of the group of the events 
leading up to and culminating in the division of 
the kingdom. (See 1 Kings 11 and 12.) 

Now divide the group into three work com- 
mittees and assign these three questions, one to 
each group: 

1. What issues threaten to further divide the 
church? 

2. What issues are dividing our country? 

3. What issues divide the world? 

Let each group report. List in parallel columns 
their answers. The discussion for the remainder 
of the session should deal with the attitudes 
the group has and the attitudes and actions 
they feel they should take in reference to these 
dividing issues. 

For the group to do.—Decide on an issue to be 
thinking about further. Choose one that is alive in 
your community. Have all sides of the issue been 
clearly understood? Is this a situation calling for 
bringing people together into a common way of 
thinking? Or is this a situation that calls for 
action that may further divide? 

Looking ahead.—Next Sunday we are to con- 
sider the subject, “We Are Not Alone.” It is based 
on the part the prophet Elijah played in the 
reign of Ahab, King of Israel. Read 1 Kings 16: 
29 through 19:18. John the Baptist was likened 
unto Elijah. Why do you think this was true? 


p From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* As early as the fall of 1956, British theater 
operators became uneasy about Sunday nights. 
Their qualms were aroused by effects of United 
States rock-’n’-roll movies on adolescent gangs of 
the island kingdom. 

Then came Rock Around the Clock: a product 
of American ingenuity in film-making and skill 
in international salesmanship. London “Teddy 
Boys” who sat through the movie were spurred 
into gang frenzy. For three consecutive nights 
they rioted, smashing windows, tipping over cars, 
breaking doors, turning fire hoses upon movie 
audiences, and the like. 

Sunday night, with its combination of free time 
and U. S. movies, remains a major problem to 
British bobbies trying to cope with juvenile de- 
linquency. 
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& Economic factors are often central in social 
injustice. Men who want money and the things 
it will buy become blind to long-range divisive 
effects of what they do. 

This recurrent note, sounded in every epoch 
of history, was magnified in recent dispatches 
from the strife-torn orient. Tokyo is dotted with 
big cars imported from the United States. But on 
outlying portions of islands like Hokkaido, the 
Japanese farmer is hard put to find enough to eat. 

This has revived the now-outlawed practice of 
commerce in human flesh. Many a farmer has 
sold one or more of his daughters in order to 
get ready cash. During one twelve-month period, 
more than one thousand persons were charged 
by police with brokerage in girls. A few bring 
prices as high as five hundred dollars—but some 
sel] for as little as fifteen dollars to the keeper 
of a brothel, geisha house, or restaurant. 


& H. L. Mencken, who won fame by deliberate 
attacks upon conventional ideas, expressed many 
of his judgments in ironic fashion. Perhaps this 
one is suitable for class analysis: “Injustice is 
relatively easy to bear; what stings is justice.” 





The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


In every leadership decision a choice has to 
be made between taking into account the needs 
of the followers or considering only the personal 
inclination of the leader. It seems quite obvious 
to us who are reared in a democratic tradition 
that the needs of people must be given careful 
consideration. Nevertheless, it is true that leader- 
ship decisicns, even in our culture, often are 
based on the personal whims of the leader ir- 
respective of even urgent needs of those who fol- 
low. 

Such was the case with Rehoboam, son and suc- 
cessor to King Solomon. The break-up of the 
United Kingdom into Israel and Judah is under- 
stood best in the light of Rehoboam’s failure to 
consider the requests of his people and to govern 
with their interests in mind. The request came 
that he lighten the yoke of his rule. His answer, 
after deliberating with his friends, was to treat his 
people more harshly. The consequences were im- 
mediate and drastic; the Northern Kingdom was 
created under a new king. 

Rehoboam’s folly was, of course, the natural 
consequence of the autocratic policy of Solomon. 
The opportunity was his, however, to choose to 
rule by winsomeness rather than by autocratic 
control. Indeed, when he consulted his older ad- 









































Next Month’s Studies 


This is a continuation of the third unit in 
Old Testament history in the present cycle 
and follows the April-June, 1958, quarter 
on the early Hebrew history. This unit in- 
cludes the era of Samuel; the United King- 
dom under Saul, David, and Solomon; and 
the history of the divided kingdoms up to but 
not including the reigns of Uzziah and 
Jeroboam II. 

The June topics are: 


June 7: Denounce Greed 

June 14: Across Borders 

June 21: Serve by Sharing 

June 28: Nations Need Religious Leaders 











visers, their advice was to become a servant to his 
people rather than a lord over them. 

But it takes a particular kind of man—one who 
is certain of himself, who knows where he is going 
and wherein the sources of his strength lie—to be 
willing to find his greatness in service. Rehoboam 
was none of these. 

Raised in the extravagance of his father’s court, 
untrained in the discipline of subordinating per- 
sonal interest to the common good, removed from 
intimate contact with ordinary people, sur- 
rounded by playboys of the warrior class, Reho- 
boam was poorly prepared to make the kind of 
decision that could permit a measure of control 
to pass from his hands into the hands of the peo- 
ple. For him, to assent to their pleas would be a 
sign of weakness. 

How radically different is the concept of leader- 
ship set forth by Jesus! The strongest man is the 
one who argues the least for personal prestige and 
who voluntarily accepts the servant role. The 
strongest leader is the one who uses his position to 
render the most effective service. Leadership, 
then, becomes not a privilege to be exploited, but 
a responsibility to be carried out. 

That this concept of leadership is hard for 
youth to grasp is made very clear in the Rehoboam 
incident. The young companions set aside the ad- 
vice of the older counselors as the useless chatter 
of old men. They persuaded Rehoboam to pursue 
the role of the active aggressor. 

“Show them that you mean business by a 
merciless approach!” was their counsel. “Hit peo- 
ple hard enough, and they will knuckle under!” is 
the contemporary equivalent in many areas of 
life, national and international today. 

The hard, realistic fact remains that loyalty 
cannot be forced. The hand clasped around the 
sword is no substitute for the hand extended in 
open friendship. 
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We Are Not Alone 





The Leader in Action 








By HERBERT PICHT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life.” Read also “The Counselor.” 


Read from your Bible: 1 Kings 16:29 through 
19:18. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you prepare to teach this lesson you will 
want to read the selected scriptural passage in 
1 Kings 19: 9-18. It will be helpful to read chapters 
16 through 18 for background also. 

A review of last week’s lesson will be of value. 
You will recall that the blindness of injustice and 
disobedience to God led to division and strife in 
the kingdom. As you prepare this lesson you will 
find that God is in human affairs. We are not 
alone, although at times we may think all others 
have deserted us. 

There are excellent resources at your com- 
mand. You will find the lesson treatment in the 
student materials very helpful. Wesley Quarterly 
and Adult Student ought to be read. The day-by- 
day exposition of the text in Epworth Notes will 
be helpful to both students and teacher in solid 
preparation for the Sunday lesson. 

The teaching aids in The International Lesson 
Annual are of tremendous value. The textual 
evaluation of the scriptural selection in The In- 
terpreter’s Bible will give you further confidence 
as you teach. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The scriptural background 
II. The lonely heart 
Ill. “Fear Strikes Out” 
IV. Far from alone 


To BEGIN 


You will find it helpful to restate the purpose of 
the lesson: to indicate that we are never alone 
in spite of periods of discouragement. God never 
forsakes us. We are further strengthened in the 
Christian fellowship of like believers. We are 
never alone. 

You will want to have 1 Kings 19:9-18 read 
to the group. You may wish to share your lesson 
outline with the class by writing it on the black- 
board before the session. 
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The class will have many lesson illustrations 
from their own lives. You will want to allow time 
for the expression of some of these. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The scriptural background 


It will prove helpful to explain the background 
of the Scripture lesson. Ahab was ruling the He- 
brews. He had been under the influence of Jezebel. 
He had allowed the people to set up idols to the 
god Baal, a Canaanite-Phoenician deity. 

A serious drought was over all the land. This 
was considered punishment for Ahab’s disobedi- 
ence to God. 

After Elijah and his faith in God defeated Ahab 
and his 450 prophets of Baal at Mount Carmel, 
the rains came and saved the people from disaster. 
The prophets of Baal were put to death. Ahab was 
angry with Elijah. When Jezebel threatened to 
kill Elijah within a matter of hours, he fled in 
terror and hid in a cave. 

God found him in the cave and asked, “What 
are you doing here?” (verse 9). He attempted 
to explain, but he was sent on another mission. 

The concluding verses indicate verbs of action. 
Elijah was “to go,” “return,” and “anoint.” He 
was to anoint Jehu as King of Israel. Elisha was to 
be his successor as a prophet. And Elijah was not 
alone. At least seven thousand were faithful to 
God. 


II. The lonely heart 


Elijah, like most of us, suffered from moments 
of anxiety and despondency. He felt very much 
alone in his fight against evil. He later came to 
realize that he was far from alone. 

The Scripture seems to indicate that Elijah was 
the only active prophet speaking fearlessly for 
God against Baalism. Undoubtedly there were 
others who were active. But Elijah is the leading 
character in the passage for this lesson. 

It will be helpful to point out that when Elijah 
was threatened by Jezebel, he was afraid and felt 
very much alone. It seemed that others who had 
worshiped God had deserted him. He imagined 
that all the people were worshiping Baal. He was 
convinced that he alone remained. 

Is it not true that anyone who speaks fearlessly 
for God quite often feels lonely? There are times 
when we do not know that others are thinking 
the same thoughts or standing for the same con- 
victions. 

Your minister must have felt lonely many times 
because of the indifference of his people. Speak 
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a word of encouragement to him even though you 
may not agree with him on every matter. He is 
God’s spokesman, undoubtedly doing the best job 
possible under difficult circumstances. He is at 
least trying to make God real to each of you. Are 
you responding? 

Sometimes a person is lonely because he has 
deserted his friends. Elijah did this; his friends did 
not leave him. Jezebel had thrown him into a state 
of fear and anxiety with her threat of death. The 
prophet deserted his friends and was alone. But 
God came to him in his loneliness. Have we not 
had similar experiences? 


lll. “Fear Strikes Out” 


You will want to point out that as Elijah hid in 
the cave, God came to him. A cave is no place for 
a prophet. God seeks out his own no matter where 
they may be hiding. While fear may send us into 
a confused state of anxiety, loneliness, despond- 
ency, God will make it possible for us to over- 
come fear in our lives. 

This lesson illustrates that God is as much con- 
cerned with a fearful prophet who is alone as he 
is with a victorious prophet declaring his Word 
against all odds. 

You may wish to emphasize that Elijah was 
hiding in the cave because of his fear of Jezebel. 
In his loneliness God was able to help him over- 
come that fear. 

Could you illustrate this from your own life 
or from the life of one or more members of your 
group? When fear grips our hearts, we are able to 
overcome its power through faith in God. 

You may wish to illustrate this point from the 
life of a baseball player who needed psychiatric 
care and treatment. Fear of failure and the ten- 
sions of big-league baseball caused a breakdown. 
His life story, entitled Fear Strikes Out, has 
been made into a motion picture and has been on 
television. It is a marvelous story of faith causing 
fear to take three strikes. Jim Piersall has re- 
turned to baseball and has had several successful 
years since his rehabilitation. 


IV. Far from alone 


When God came to Elijah in the cave the proph- 
et was made to realize that he was far from 
alone. In all the natural phenomena of the earth- 
quake, wind, and fire, it still came to Elijah that 
God spoke in the quietness of his own soul. You 
may wish to call it “the still, small voice.” Others 
may feel that this incident has significance if it 
is called the inner voice of conviction. Still others 
may wish to insist that it was an actual voice 
heard after the storm subsided. 

It would be well to point out that regardless 
of how Elijah heard God, he realized that he was 
far from alone. The way God speaks to each per- 
son becomes his own religious experience. 

As you teach the class, you are far from alone. 
You are doing the same thing this morning that 


Three Lions Artist, Abraham Bloemaert 


“Elijah Fed by the Ravens” 


thousands of adult-class teachers are doing. You 
are using the same materials as are being used in 
thousands of adult classes in Methodist churches 
all over the country. This gives us encouragement 
as we face our individual task and think of the 
extension of this great church of ours. It helps 
us realize also that God is not always in the 
spectacular. He is also in the quiet routine events 
of our daily existence. We are far from alone. 
You may wish to indicate that we have a very 
good answer when the question the Lord put to 
Elijah is asked of us: “What are you doing here?” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How may we overcome the fear that strikes 
our hearts in our daily living? 

2. In what way may we overcome the moods of 
despondency that attack all of us? 

3. Do you think that other Christians speak 
through their silence? 

4. Are we ever alone? Why? 

5. How may we be strengthened in Christian 
fellowship? 

6. Does fear ever enter into the religious ex- 
pression of any members of the class? 

7. Should any major decisions of life be made 
when we are despondent? lonely? afraid? 


In CLOSING 


You may wish to sum up the major ideas of the 
lesson. You will want to point out that Elijah was 
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in a low mood when he hid in the cave; God spoke 
to him in the silence of his own soul; he was 
lifted out of his fear and new insight was given 
him; he was aware that he was not alone; a 
greater effort was set before him as he concluded 
his life. 

In connection with these ideas you may wish 
to relate them to the lives of the members of your 
class. A specific illustration well known to your 
group may be worth while. 

You will want to close with a quiet and rever- 
ent attitude of prayer. Surely you will want to 
pray for the fearful, lonely, anxious, despressed 
people in your fellowship, your church, your 
community, and the world. They need our 
prayers. They need the compassion of our Lord. 
They need to know that they are not alone. 





The Group in Action 








By HOWARD E. TOWER 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and “The 
Counselor.’ 


Today’s lesson might reasonably have three ob- 
jectives, namely: to come to know something of 
the personality of Elijah, the prophet; to come to 
understand the increasingly significant role of the 
prophet in the development of the people of Is- 
rael; to help the group realize that when they are 
called upon to stand for the difficult right, they 
are never alone in that stand. 

An approach to the lesson.—In today’s session 
it might be effective to reverse our approach. We 
have been beginning with the biblical situation 
and moving to present-day implications. We 
might, therefore, begin by sharing experiences of 
seeming aloneness and then move to a considera- 
tion of Elijah’s experience to see what light his 
insights shed on our problems. 

How to proceed.—The first ten to fifteen min- 
utes of the period should be a sharing session. 
It is never easy to get a group to speak freely con- 
cerning experiences that count deeply with them. 
Therefore, the committee responsible for today’s 
session should meet to think through a number 
of experiences they have had. Thus they can 
begin the sharing by telling of their experiences. 
‘These experiences might range all the way from 
being the only one in a social group who does not 
drink, to being an official in a corrupt government 
trying to combat the machine. 

The point of this discussion is to discover how 
real the experience of feeling “all alone in a dif- 
ficult moral dilemma” is for the group. 

The second half of the period will deal with 
Elijah’s experience. This might be handled in a 
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number of ways. Someone could be asked to 
sketch quickly the events of Ahab’s reign and the 
part Elijah took in them. Or, if there is a musician 
in your group, he might be asked to bring a copy 
of the oratorio, Elijah, and interpret briefly its 
message. Another possible approach could be to 
have someone compare and contrast the per- 
sonality and work of Elijah and John the Baptist. 

Whatever method is used, the question for the 
group to focus on is: What was there in Elijah’s 
experience that has a bearing on the experiences 
we have shared? 

Closing this session.—If the session has been 
effective, it will have cut deeply into the needs 
of each person for a sense of togetherness with 
others of like mind and a greater sense of depend- 
ence upon God. Therefore, the session might be 
closed with a brief period of prayer. During this 
period the leader will direct the thinking of the 
group toward thankfulness for all who still stand 
true to their convictions, and he will close with a 
petition for God’s sustaining presence and 
strength for each as his need may be. 

Looking ahead.—Next Sunday’s lesson turns 
to a consideration of greed. It deals with the in- 
fluence of Jezebel. Suggest that each member 
read 1 Kings 21 and 22, giving particular at- 
tention to the story of Naboth’s vineyard. As 
they read, they should ask themselves, Does the 
story of Naboth’s vineyard have any modern 
counterpart? 


[From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ Elijah’s up-and-down cycles make the prophet 
a symbol of his nation. Indeed, his life story can 
be regarded as a way of interpreting all history. 
Attention to minor details tends to obscure the 
central message, which is a thundering declara- 
tion that “God is in history.” 

Many of our festivals and holidays commemo- 
rate dramatic events that underscore this point of 
view. In a vivid and readable study of Days and 
Customs of All Faiths, the Reverend Howard V. 
Harper has collected many examples of events 
remembered because they say, “God is in his- 
tory.” 

In some communions August 19 is the feast day 
dedicated to celebrating Constantine’s vision. In 
the year 312, the Roman emperor and warrior 
saw in the sky a blazing cross with the message, 
“In this sign conquer.” 

As Harper summarizes the story, “This hap- 
pened just before an important battle, and the 
courage the heavenly sign gave to the emperor 
and his soldiers played no small part in the victory 
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that followed. Constantine, though interested in 
Christianity and attracted by it, had not yet be- 
come a Christian, but within a year after this 
supernatural experience, he issued an order that 
put an end to the persecution of Christians which 
had been going on intermittently for nearly three 
hundred years.” 1 


& Constantine’s fiery cross and sign of victory 
dramatized only one aspect of recognizing that 
“we are not alone.” For deep recognition that 
God is in history involves accepting the fact that 
God brings trials, troubles, and suffering as well 
as victory. 

Ronald Knox magnifies the fact that divine 
logic is not like human logic in his volume en- 
titled Retreat for Priests. In a group of devotional 
meditations, he suggests that the mysterious work- 
ings of Providence do not always fit neatly into 
the hopes and yearnings even of the best men. 

“And here is a curious thing,” he points out 
by way of example, “we tend to imagine the 
Israelites as steadily plodding on, day after day, 
with a fixed goal in view, and reaching that goal 
after a progress which occupied forty years. Of 
course, that is a ludicrously false picture. The 
distance from Egypt to Palestine might, I sup- 
pose, at the outside take a couple of weeks, if you 
went the shortest way about it. No, the Israelites 
were wandering up and down, up and down the 
desert, with the Promised Land always about 
three days’ march away. What was the reason of 
that?” 2 

God’s reasons are so far above man’s reasons, 
Knox concludes, that in surveying his work in 
history it is futile to ask for neat explanations. 


* Recognition of divine guidance and aid in fight- 
ing evil and ignorance gives dynamic sense of 
authority—whether to Elijah, to Paul, or to the 
teacher of a Methodist class. Writing to the first- 
century equivalent of Corinth’s adult class, Paul 
gave a series of instructions. “I give my opinion as 
one who by the Lord’s mercy is trustworthy,” he 
said (1 Corinthians 7:25). 

Along with Paul, perhaps you can survey your 
pursuit of the Way and conclude that you have 
been faithful. What a marvel and delight! What 
a rare source of consolation! 

But even in the moment of reaching that con- 
sidered verdict, pause and reflect with Paul. You 
have not done this on your own. There has been 
help at every step of the way. It is not through 
your naked strength, but through the mercy of 
God that you are what you are. 

Before you were conceived, our Creator or- 
dained processes and personalities that con- 
tributed to your development. Before Earth was 
called into being, he established elaborate sets of 
conditions that sustain life on our planet. 


Poem Days and Customs of All Faiths, by Howard V. Harper. 
Fleet Publishing Corporation, 1958. $4.95. Used by permission. 

2 From Retreat for Priests, by Ronald Knox. Sheed & Ward, Inc., 
New York. 1958. Used by permission. 





We are not alone. Whether in a moment of 
glorious promise, a period of achieved victory, or 
weeks of dark struggling, God holds us in the 
hollow of his hand. 


The Counselor 








By ROBERT C. LESLIE 


Some emphases that came to the mind of a 
counselor as he read the lesson for today. 


One reason for Elijah’s appeal lies in his very 
human qualities. We cannot understand all the 
details of the contest on Mount Carmel, but we 
can understand the mood of despondency which 
followed. We cannot always find a faith strong 
enough to believe in the omnipotence of God as 
Elijah did, but we can understand the feeling of 
loneliness which was his. 

That Elijah was depressed is not to be wondered 
at. One who experiences high moments of exulta- 
tion learns soon that the cost of ecstasy may well 
be periods of occasional despondency. To know 
the heights of life is also to know the depths. 

An emotional crisis can easily drain one of his 
emotional energy, leaving him easy prey to feel- 
ings of discouragement. To be threatened at this 
point, as Elijah was by Queen Jezebel, and to be 
deserted by the crowd, even though victorious, 
is enough to make even the most courageous per- 
sons feel insecure. It is easy in such circumstances 
to see only the problems and to overlook all the 
resources. 

Moreover, the loneliness of leadership is often 
severe at best. It becomes acute following a cli- 
mactic event that sends people back to their 
homes to discuss and rediscuss the events of the 
day in the intimacy of the family but leaves the 
leader in isolation in his hotel room. The intensity 
of the interpersonal relationships during the event 
only emphasizes the loneliness that follows. Much 
feverish activity that carries with it a note of 
desperation is to be understood as an attempt to 
handle the anxiety created by loneliness. 

To be sure, feelings of depression usually have a 
reason in addition to the normal let-down after 
strenuous activity. Confident as Elijah had ap- 
peared to be on Mount Carmel, he must have had 
some lingering doubt that he really understood 
what he was about. 

As the Mount Horeb experience subsequently 
indicated, Elijah’s God was not truly the stormy 
God of wind and earthquake and fire. He was, in- 
stead, the less dramatic but more effective God 
of the inner quiet voice. It was as if, on Mount 
Carmel, Elijah was proclaiming a truth he did not 
wholly believe himself, a God whom he could not 
really trust. Nothing undermines confidence 
faster than an uncertainty about one’s mission 
in life, a hesitancy about one’s chosen vocation. 
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Elijah’s mood of despondency lifted, as most 


such moods do. Refreshed in body, his mind was 
able to function more clearly. Getting started out 
of his lethargy of self-pity and lonely self-con- 
tainment was half the battle, as taking the first 
step usually is. Unclear objectives become clearer 
when commitment creates action. 





At First Methodist Church, Manhattan, Kansas, 
there is posted in a conspicuous place a large 
sign, in color, which says: 

“Military Personnel are Welcome in the Serv- 
ices of this church.” 

In Petersburg, Virginia, when servicemen go 
down the main street they see in front of Wash- 
ington Street Methodist Church a large, specially 
made bulletin board which announces: 

“Open House Here for Service Personnel” 

Believing in putting up the “Welcome” sign, 
and the backing it up with a personal welcome, 
W. A. Tyson, pastor of Broadview Methodist 
Church, Jackson, Mississippi, and formerly at 
Biloxi, adjacent to Keesler Air Force Base, wrote 
to the Commission on Camp Activities in Wash- 
ington: 

“Let any pastor put a welcome in every door 
and window of his church and deep down in the 
heart of every member of his church. . . . Be 
sure to have a greeting committee out front before 
the hour of service. Let them get acquainted with 
new men and guide them to the proper place. 
Along with this welcome, let the preacher and the 
official life of the church know the boys and 
fraternize with them as much as possible. We 
obtained the name and address of each new Meth- 
odist as soon as he arrived at the Base. The new 
men received a cordial invitation and proper con- 
tact as soon as they arrived.” 

A similar method of personal welcome is used 
at the First Methodist Church, Manhattan, 
Kansas. The Reverend J. Ray Wonder says: 
“During the period before Sunday school one of 
the men ‘patrols’ the vestibule to meet service 
personnel and invite them to attend classes... .” 

Not only do posters and signs announce a “Wel- 
come” to the churches, but many churches send 
their message through the mails. 

Interbay Methodist Church, Tampa, Florida, 
located next to MacDill Air Force Base, makes 
periodic mailings to Methodist personnel and 
families as they arrive at the base, extending to 
them an invitation to the general program of the 
church, and emphasizing specific programs for 
servicemen and their families. The -pastor, C. 
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The “‘Welcome”’’ Sign Is Up » 











A reconsideration of the kind of a God he was 
serving and of the kind of company he was keep- 
ing sent Elijah out to join forces with like-minded 
men. Together they would seek to accomplish the 
purposes of a God who deals customarily with men 
not in the bluster of the wind, but in the quiet 
inner struggle of personal decision. 





Winter Giddings, says: “The monthly local church 
paper, “The Interbay Methodist,’ is mailed to 
Methodist airmen. This keeps them informed of 
activities.” 

First Methodist Church, Tuscon, Arizona, pro- 
duces a regular weekly publication—“Service- 
men’s Canteen”—for military personnel. Jarvis 
P. Brown, pastor, says: “Our weekly paper to 
servicemen describes the activities of our weekly 
Canteen and invites local servicemen to the regu- 
lar and special events to come. Also, it includes a 
section for our First Church servicemen who are 
serving our country on bases around the world.” 

South Columbus (Georgia) Methodist Church 
is located immediately adjacent to Fort Benning. 
The Reverend J. Loy Scott says: 

“From the Merchant’s Association and from 
Fort Benning Headquarters, we get a list of per- 
sons moving into Columbus. To each of these we 
send an invitation to attend our church. When 
they come, we ask them to register. We then visit 
the homes in an effort to connect them with the 
church... .” 

Of the 28,000,000 persons expected to have 
served in the armed forces during the period 
1940-60, it has been estimated that 1,400,000 will 
be Methodists. More than one hundred Methodist 
churches, located adjacent to military establish- 
ments, are receiving financial support from the 
Commission on Camp Activities, in their efforts 
to provide “home churches away from home,” and 
in giving a spiritual, moral, and wholesome social 
ministry to military personnel as they come into, 
or live in, the civilian community. 

This assistance is made possible by the special 
offerings received on World-wide Communion 
Sunday and the regular communion observances 
throughout the year. These offerings are for- 
warded to the Fellowship of Suffering and Serv- 
ice and are distributed as follows: Methodist 
Committee for Overseas Relief—50 per cent; 
Commission on Camp Activities—25 per cent; 
Commission on Chaplains—25 per cent. 

—D. Stewart Patterson, general secretary of 
the Methodist Commission on Camp Activities. 
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UNIT VI: COUNSELING YOUNG PEOPLE 











May 3: 
Making Peace 


ma———The Leader in Action 








By LEWIS E. DURHAM, JR. 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


A good teacher always prepares himself spirit- 
ually, emotionally, and mentally well in advance 
of any given class situation. Begin now by reading 
the daily Bible readings suggested for the unit 
in Adult Student. In addition, study the passage 
from Isaiah 2:4 quoted at the beginning of 
Ewing’s material in Adult Student. The thought 
will run through your mind as you read the 
Isaiah passage, “O Lord, how long?” This is ex- 
actly the question youth are asking. 

This unit has as its purpose (1) to lead adults 
into a realization of the problems of young people 
who must face military service or alternate 
civilian service and (2) to indicate ways adults 
can help youth overcome these personal and so- 
cial problems constructively. As you will readily 
see, this calls for a careful examination of the 
atmosphere and program the adults create for 
youth within the church community. The question 
must be asked, How do we adults face these prob- 
lems? 

Are you ready to prepare yourself emotionally 
and spiritually to teach this unit now that you 
have begun to see its purpose? First, you must 
feel that this subject is of vital concern to you and 
your class. It may not be easy for some adults 
to see their responsibility for this aspect of the life 
of youth. If you see the importance, can you be 


open-minded about the alternatives? Are you 


ready to handle strong opposing viewpoints about 
what is the right course of action for Christians? 
Can you support the position of The Methodist 
Church in its permissive approach? 


a 
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If you cannot do these things, you had better 
get someone else to teach the unit, for this can 
be, and should be to some degree, a controversial 
subject. 

Of course you need to prepare yourself mental- 
ly. The first step is to read the very complete and 
adequate material in Adult Student. Also read 
“The Group in Action.” Some additional resources 
are listed on page 34 which will be helpful. Order 
pamphlets early. Cash should accompany orders 
for materials from the Service Department of 
the General Board of Education in Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

For critical analyses of the world situation 
browse through back copies of The Christian 
Century and Saturday Review. Copies may be 
available in your church library and will certainly 
be available at the public library. Significant pas- 
sages may be assigned to class members for ad- 
ditional reading. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I, Are we concerned? 

II. The world youth faces 
III. Are we for peace? 
IV. Can we be counted on? 


To BrecIn 


One of your first tasks with this unit will be 
to stimulate a greater interest and concern on the 
part of your class. One way might be to display 
newspaper headlines, magazine articles, and pic- 
tures. On the chalk board or on paper you could 
write the question: Why should youth bother to 
be Christian in a world that promises only fear, 
despair, and anxiety? 


I. Are we concerned? 


You may wish to quote the statement of a 
student who had just returned from a tour of 
Russia and who said: “For American students to 
be happy-go-lucky now seems to be suicide for 
our nation. We must become serious and face up 
to the fact that this world is in a mess now and 
shall become a living hell if we foolishly play 
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around.” Must youth face up to this crisis-ridden 
world of ours alone? Or do we as adults in the 
Christian community have anything to offer in 
their support? 

The youth quoted above was at least ready to 
work at facing a world mess. Many people de- 
scribe today’s young people as the “uncommitted” 
generation or the “beat” generation because they 
can find nothing that is permanent or worth while 
to stake their lives upon. Is this because we as 
adults are really “uncommitted”? Or is it that 
what we are committed to is shallow and without 
real sustenance in a time of world crisis? Getting 
your class to think with you about these questions 
should help them see the reason for this unit. 

Further orientation can be made in pointing 
out that this unit not only will help adults dis- 
cover ways that they can undergird youth in fac- 
ing the problems in military service, but also it 
can help them develop a real appreciation for the 
major decisions that youth are having to make all 
the time about marriage, vocation and faith. One 
can readily see that the time and the conditions 
under which one discharges his service obliga- 
tions affects greatly the solving of the above prob- 
lems. In effect, the class is considering their min- 
istry to youth in a time of crisis and decision. 


II. The world youth faces 


Ewing describes vividly some world problems 
that are working against peace and continually 
bringing about crisis situations. The conditions 
of fear and mistrust, hunger, population explo- 
sions, and ideological conflict make nations take 
defensive actions. Since nations seem unable to 
find more creative ways of dealing with conflict 
and fear, our youth are forced into the decision of 
their future military or civilian service. No matter 
how distasteful the draft and the fear of war is to 
each of us, this situation presents a very real and 
complicated problem to our young people. 

One way to approach this world situation is to 
see it as the younger generation sees it. Their 
perception of the problem will certainly determine 
the way they attempt to solve it. This quotation 
from an American student who toured Russia is 
significant, and disturbing to responsible adults: 

“I spoke very little while there [Russia]. If 
I didn’t have something worth while to say, then 
I tried to be silent. But one night, for the first 
time that I can remember, I found myself defend- 
ing United States’ foreign and military policies to 
an extent. Everyone was too nationalistic. It was 
a soul-tearing experience—both groups crying, 
‘Peace,’ but unable to see the other’s point of 
view, unwilling to really try and listen—it made 
the future look black—leaving only hope and 
sweat and tears on everyone’s part working as 
hard as possible for understanding between differ- 
ent groups.” 

Here it would be good to get a reaction from 
your group as to how they view the world today. 
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Resources * 


Books 


Counseling With Young People, by C. Eugene 
Morris. Association Press. $3.00 

The American Teenager, by H. H. Remmers 
and D. H. Radler. Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1957. $3.75 


Pamphlets 


The Church Serves Its People in Military 
Service. No. 491-C. 15 cents. 

The Church Serves Nearby Military Person- 
nel. No. 490-C, 20 cents 

A Preinduction Program for Methodist 
Youth. No. 2463-C. 5 cents. 

The Valley of Decision. No. 507-C. 25 cents 
per dozen; $1.50 per hundred. 





* The books may be ordered from The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House serving your territory. Pamphlets may be 
ordered from the Service Department, Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tennessee, 











Can they sympathize with this young man in his 
cry for understanding and the ability to be able 
to listen? What is the hope that can enable youth 
to look with optimism and commitment at our 
world with its misery and despair? At this point 
you could introduce some of the daily Bible read- 
ings (Adult Student) as a basis for hope. 


III. Are we for peace? 


There is a good summary of the Methodist of- 
ficial position on peace and the United Nations 
quoted in the student material. This state- 
ment can be secured from the Board of World 
Peace (740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Illinois) in 
quantities so that each member of the class can 
have one. If you asked the class if they were for 
peace, they would all answer with a quick and 
emphatic Yes. And this would be a sincere belief. 

But the question needs to be asked, Do youth 
see us as being for peace? 

What does one do when he is for peace? Where 
does peace start? Some authorities say that peace 
will never come on an international basis until 
there is peace among individual men and in the 
family. Is this true? Is your church at peace with- 
in its own membership? Does the community see 
your church as an effective instrument for world 
peace? Yes, we all may be for peace, but are we 
preparing our youth to be “peacemakers”? 


IV. Can we be counted on? 


By now the class should know what the unit 
is about, why this unit is important, what is to- 
day’s world situation, how youth looks at it, and 
whether or not we are effective “peacemakers.” 
You might say that this session has been an ori- 
entation to the problems presented in the follow- 
ing four sessions. 

This important question confronts the group: 
Can we be counted on to undergird youth in mak- 
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ing crucial decisions in a world in crisis? Will 
we be willing to help youth get ready to make the 
decisions, and then to undergo the consequences 
of those decisions? 

A recent study indicates that the most impor- 
tant influence on a young person is the “model” 
he develops of what he ought to be as an adult. 
This “model” is usually a composite of all the 
adults who have been important in his life. That 
is, many members of the class are parts of 
“models” that individual youth in your church are 
forming. Does this model include a “peacemaker,” 
and does it include a Christian able to meet a 
world in crisis? Does it include an adult who can 
make critical decisions as a Christian, no matter 
what the cost? Can we be counted on? 

See the article, “Whose Model Are You?” by 
A. Wilson Cheek on page 1. He says, “We lose 
sight of the important fact that nearly every 
adult is the hero or model to some child or young 
person.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why should youth bother to be Christian in 
a world that promises only fear, despair, and 
anxiety? 

2. What is it that we as adults are committed 
to that would offer hope to the “uncommitted 
generation”? 

3. What do you think youth perceive the world 
and its future to be? 

4. Do you suppose youth see us as persons who 
desire peace? 

5. What type of atmosphere and support do we 
give youth that will enable them to face the future 
of military service and a life of uncertainty? 

6. Can we be counted on to undergird our 
youth in these stormy and critical years? In what 
way? 

7. Would our church support youth even when 
they make decisions in good faith that run con- 
trary to the viewpoint held by most of the adults? 
What is the basis for your answer? 


In CLOSING 


One goal of this session should be commitment 
of the class to a search for understanding and 
ways to help youth face the problems of life-shap- 
ing magnitude that are brought on by a future of 
military or civilian service. This might best be 
evoked by a period of silence following what you 
would feel to be a suitable climax to the presenta- 
tion and discussion. 

At this time ask each member to examine his 
own heart as to his readiness to “be counted on.” 
This should include a commitment to prepare one- 
self by study of the lesson in order to gain greater 
insight on how to be of better service to youth. 

This period of silence then should be closed 
with a prayer of recognition of our shortcomings 
and a need of help. 
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By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Urge every member of your class to read the 
entire unit in advance of the first session. In this 
way, your class will see when a given block of 
problems will be dealt with in the unit, and time 
will not be wasted by going over the same issues 
repeatedly while overlooking other equally im- 
portant problems. 

You might well ask two or three persons to 
serve as recorders for this unit, to keep a record 
of questions, concerns, and plans for action that 
emerge from the group. These recorders might get 
together later in the month and be prepared to 
give a summary during the last session. 

A planning committee might look ahead at the 
total body of suggestions given for “The Group in 
Action” this month and order any materials that 
they consider useful for your particular class as 
you grapple with this topic. Also, if resource per- 
sons are wanted for any of the sessions, they 
should be invited well in advance of the date 
when they are to meet with your class. This will 
enable them to make adequate preparation. 

The first session of Ewing’s unit on “Counseling 
Young People” is devoted almost wholly to a 
description of today’s world scene. It calls to our 
attention in rapid succession the formation of the 
United Nations, Russian aggression, the popula- 
tion explosion, the widespread growth of fear, 
the prevalence of poverty and hunger for two 
thirds of the world’s population, the extent of 
disease and lack of medical care, revolutions for 
independence among formerly dependent coun- 
tries, and calls for peace by The Methodist 
Church and the World Council of Churches. 

Finally, Ewing raises two pertinent questions: 
How can we best prepare youth to make decisions 
in such a time as ours? How can we help youth 
face the consequences of the decisions that they 
reach? 

If the group’s discussion is focused on the con- 
tent of this lesson, the time will probably be ex- 
hausted before the critical questions raised at the 
end can be faced. For that reason, a discussion 
approach might be used throughout the class 
period, keeping constantly in the foreground the 
two questions mentioned above. 

For example, we might ask: How can we help 
youth assume a responsible attitude toward the 
United Nations? The discussion might lead to 
making plans to send a youth delegate to the an- 





Mr. Croup is editor of older-youth publications, Editorial 
Division, Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 
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nual Methodist Youth Fellowship United Na- 
tions-Washington Seminar. (For further informa- 
tion, contact your conference director of youth 
work.) Or it might result in a program on the 
work of the U.N., sponsored by your local chapter 
of the American Association of United Nations 
and presented at your local high school or as a 
community-wide program for youth. 

In like manner, each area treated by Ewing 
might be discussed from the angle of guiding 
youth as they make decisions about major world 
problems. A critical problem is: How can parents 
help their sons and daughters keep abreast of 
world developments? As a result of discussion, 
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By LEWIS E. DURHAM, JR. 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The purpose of this session is (1) to acquaint 
the members of your class with the facts concern- 
ing alternative courses in preparing for military 
service or civilian service and the steps to take 
with the government, (2) to help adults under- 
stand the kinds of decisions that need to be made, 
and (3) to consider whether they can support the 
youth of the church in whatever decisions they 
conscientiously make. 

This subject will not be easy for some. You as 
the teacher will need to help the members of your 
class work through their feelings in considering 
young men who take a nonparticipant stand on 
the basis of their understanding of God’s will for 
themselves. 

There are some youth materials that would be 
useful to your class. One of these is the reprint 
from Christian Action called The Christian and 
Military Service, by D. Stewart Patterson. Direct- 
ly related to this session is the leaflet, The Valley 
of Decision. See page 34 for sources of these and 
other materials. 

In trying to help your class understand all that 
goes into the making of these important decisions, 
you will want to be careful not to spend too much 
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members of your class might decide to subscribe 
to Concern for their high-school and college-age 
children ($1.50 per year; P.O. Box 871, Nashville 
2, Tennessee) to help them keep aware of events 
and to see them from a Christian perspective. 

When it comes to helping youth face the con- 
sequences of their decisions, your class will per- 
haps decide that this is a point at which parents 
must be supportive in relation to their teen-age 
children. They can encourage them by word and 
example not to be “sideline spectators” but rather 
to be active participants in achieving the kind of 
world order that is in line with the Christian 
faith. 


Service 


time on the details of registration procedure and 
various draft classifications. Since the steps for 
youth to take are well outlined in the student ma- 
terial, this might be omitted from the class ses- 
sion. You could make a chart listing the various 
classifications for the class to look at and keep 
in mind. This could be done on a blackboard or on 
newsprint prior to the morning session. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Making tough decisions 
II. What are our attitudes? 
III. How do Christians support a democracy? 


To BEGIN 


Be sure the classroom is ready and that any 
charts and literature you have are in place. Then 
you might open by proposing the question, What 
would you do if you had to give up the next two 
years of your life for military service to your 
country? 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Making tough decisions 


Some of the toughest decisions of a lifetime are 
those that youth and young adults are making 
about their military service. It is not easy and 
sometimes it seems unfair to ask a boy of eighteen 
to choose a course of action according to his con- 
science and to his sense of responsibility to his 
country and knowing that his choice may lead 
to prison or to rejection by his family and friends. 

Yet this is exactly what many thousands are 
doing yearly. There are numerous stories of how 
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Methodist boys have faced privation and prison 
in order to be consistent with their view of God’s 
will for them. 

You could review at this point the alternative 
courses of action for youth, using a chart that 
lists the various legal categories for official draft 
status. There is another alternative: refusing to 
register for the draft. Many young men have fol- 
lowed this course of action—not only Methodists, 
but also those from the traditional “peace” 
churches, such as the Brethren and Friends. This 
decision, while done in the name of one’s con- 
science and belief in God, is usually accompanied 
by a one-to-three-year prison sentence and by at- 
tacks on one’s character. 

It should be pointed out that The Methodist 
Church supports both the conscientious partici- 
pant and the nonparticipant, as stated in the May 
3 lesson. The problems confronting all youth in 
this matter are difficult. For some it may be easier 
to face a prison sentence than it is for others to be 
subjected to all the pressures of military training. 
Whatever the case may be, youth need all the 
support and understanding the adults of the 
church can give. The leaflet, The Valley of Deci- 
sion, could be called to the group’s attention at 
this point. 


Il. What are our attitudes? 


Young people are far more sensitive to the at- 
titudes of adults than we realize. They can predict 
with a high degree of accuracy what adult reac- 
tions will be to certain ideas. What are our atti- 
tudes concerning the choice they must make? Can 
we see only one way as the right way, or can we 
encourage and accept those who make decisions 
we feel are unwise? 

Let’s examine one situation and see what the 
class reaction will be. The following story can be 
read to the group. Better yet, it could be dupli- 
cated for the class members to read individually, 
and then discussed. 

A rather large suburban church had the for- 
tune of being located in a college community of 
some means. The Methodist Youth Fellowship in 
this church was noted for its dynamic strength 
and young leadership. The members of this group 
were continually going to conference meetings, 
work camps, and the like where there was an 
effort made to deal not only with world and com- 
munity problems but also with the basic needs of 
Christian youth. 

One year the president of the senior MYF, a 
boy of seventeen, went to one of the conference- 
sponsored summer camps. During this week of 
fellowship and learning he came in contact with 
a Methodist minister who was an active pacifist. 

This boy was a natural leader and a very 
thoughtful and conscientious person who had al- 
ready given much thought to his role as a Chris- 
tian during wartime. With the added support of 
this minister in the summer camp the boy decided 


























































~ Ewing Galloway 
What do young people think when they are told they 


will spend the next two years of their lives in military 
service? 


that the pacifist position was the only one he could 
take in the light of his beliefs. 

It so happened that the parents in this case 
were rather wealthy and socially prominent in 
the community. When this young man shared 
with his parents the decision he had reached after 
much careful thought and prayer, the reaction 
was rather violent and negative. The parents had 
no idea that their boy was being exposed to these 
ideas in the church and were quite upset toward 
the church and the ministers. Upon the request 
of the parents a meeting was set with the minis- 
terial staff. 

From the time the parents entered the office 
it was apparent that they were in no way sym- 
pathetic with the decision of the boy to apply for 
the conscientious objector rating of Class I-O. The 
opening statement of the mother was: “What 
right does the church have to allow my boy to 
make such an un-American decision?” 

At this point raise the following questions with 
your class for discussion, either keeping them all 
together or dividing them into buzz groups. 

1. What should the minister say? 

2. If this happened in your church, could you 
support the boy’s right to his decision? 

3. What is the responsibility of The Methodist 
Church to confront youth with Christian alterna- 
tives? 

You may have other questions you would like 
to ask following this story. There should be no 
trouble getting discussion. For further help on 
using this type of case method or problem story 
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Before They Leave 


Much of the development of the person in 
military service is actually determined by 
what happens to him before he is inducted. 
As those who are going to military service 
approach the time when they are to be in- 
ducted or are to leave, “they are bewildered 
as to what this is they are getting into,” 
writes a Methodist youth who went through 
the experience. The church’s program of 
Christian nurture for growing boys and girls, 
youth, and young adults takes on added im- 
portance as many must face military service, 
or have members of the family in military 
service. 

The minister of the church should have 
a personal interview with each person leav- 
ing for military service. He can discuss with 
the person the opportunities in military serv- 
ice for educational advancement and for 
making a Christian witness. He should discuss 
with him his responsibility for Christian con- 
duct and witness. ... He should urge his at- 
tendance and participation in the activities of 
Methodist churches near his base. 


_ —From The Church Serves Its People in Military Serv- 
ice. 











with discussion as well as role playing read Role 
Playing the Problem Story by George and Fannie 
R. Shaftel (available from the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, 43 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N.Y.; 25 cents). 


III. How do Christians support a democracy? 


Ewing asks the question in this week’s student 
materials, How can youth serve democracy? The 
real question for the class is, How can we as 
adults best serve democracy? This question is 
related to the discussion of the story above, but 
we shall limit our consideration to the matter of 
our support of democracy in terms of patriotism. 

One of the national organizations of this coun- 
try uses as its slogan “God and Country.” Do we 
fail to help youth be responsible Christian citizens 
and ignore issues ourselves if we assume that one 
can always serve both God and country in the 
traditional patriotic sense? This is not a new prob- 
lem. The prophets of the Old Testament found 
that the only way to serve God at times was to 
run counter to, and even attack, the popular con- 
ception of what was good for the nation. 

What advice and support can we give to youth 
at this point? Can a young man support his coun- 
try and take the position of conscientious objector? 
How does one really defend freedom and democ- 
racy? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1, Can you give examples of youth who have 
had a difficult time making a decision? 
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2. Would you who have been in the service 
make the same decision again and serve in the 
same way? 

3. What room is there in our church for differ- 
ent viewpoints? Can we disagree agreeably and 
support others in their beliefs? 

4. In what areas in life do you find that loyalty 
to God sometimes interferes with loyalty to coun- 
try, and vice versa? 

5. What role should the church play in counsel- 
ing with youth in their decisions? 

6. How best is freedom upheld in a militaristic 
world? Can freedom of conscience be protected 
and practiced? 

7. What kind of support would the youth of 
your church get in making any of the possible 
decisions? 


In CLOSING 


In this session there may have been some strong 
feelings expressed or persons may have been 
disturbed by having to face controversy. Some 
may be troubled by their own inability to see the 
viewpoints of others while some will wonder just 
what is a Christian’s approach to war and to 
military service. All this ferment can be good if 
the ending can help them lift their eyes to see 
what God would have us do. 

The class might be reminded of the insistence 
John Wesley made of the fact that if your spirit 
(heart) is right then your difference of opinion 
does not really matter. We should encourage free 
thinking within the fellowship of the Christian 
community. You might ask the class if they could 
dedicate themselves through prayer to a freedom 
of opinion tempered by love in each other and 
in Jesus Christ. 

Ephesians 4:31 through 5:2 would be an ap- 
propriate closing thought on seeking unity in love. 


The Group in Action 





By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


This topic is one that causes considerable 
anxiety, both for young people and for their par- 
ents. Should a young man enlist or stay in school? 
Should he be a conscientious objector or a con- 
scientious participant? Ewing has provided cur- 
rent data that every parent or youth counselor 
should have at his finger tips. 

Instead of discussing the data itself, however, 
your class might well concentrate on how to make 
most effective use of this information when help- 
ing youth who face making a decision regarding 
military service. When do youth raise their ques- 
tions? With whom? Can parents help youth to 
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think ahead about these matters and thus not 
make a last-minute decision? 

In this regard, your group might want to secure 
copies of the pamphlet, The Christian and Military 
Service, by D. Stewart Patterson (see page 34). 
This pamphlet could properly be given to any 
youth facing military service. 

An extremely pertinent question raised by 
Ewing is, How can youth serve democracy? Your 
class can discuss this question, listing its answers 
on a blackboard. Military service will then be 
seen in perspective, as only one of several ways 
of expressing patriotism and good citizenship. 
Further, your class should move on to a con- 
sideration of the further question. How can adults 
—parents and youth workers—help young people 
be responsible citizens? 

As your class discusses this topic, consider the 
temptation to make decisions for young people 
and the need to let youth make their own deci- 
sions, based on adequate information. You will 
want to face the problem of how we can best 
help young people think through the alter- 
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native courses of action that are open to them. 

Obviously discussion will not be enough, if the 
class is really to take significant action regarding 
the problems discussed in this session. Two kinds 
of constructive action can be taken. 

First, your class—or representatives of it— 
might talk with your pastor and the commission 
on education about sponsoring a preinduction re- 
treat for high-school students in your church. 
Suggestions for such a retreat are given in the 
leaflet, A Preinduction Program for Methodist 
Youth (see page 34). 

Second, whether your young people choose 
military service or an alternative service, keep 
in touch with them. Your class might initiate a 
policy in your church of sending copies of the 
devotional magazine for youth, Power (40 cents 
per year; P.O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee), 
to both groups. Copies of The Link ($2 per year; 
122 Maryland Avenue, N.E., Washington 2, D. C.) 
may be sent to members in the armed forces. Also, 
you will want to send church bulletins and per- 
sonal letters to each one from time to time. 


Planning Ahead 
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By LEWIS E. DURHAM, JR. 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In this unit you will endeavor to help the mem- 
bers of your class understand their roles as adults 
who can understand and guide youth. It will also 
be possible to lift up the values and sources of 
strength available to youth as they give of their 
time to their country. 

For your preparation you will need to obtain 
some of the following resources: The book by 
Eugene C. Morris, Counseling With Young People 
is one of the best in this area. The pamphlet men- 
tioned in the student’s material, Your Life Plans 
and the Armed Forces, would be helpful. Any 
good book on understanding youth such as On 
Call for Youth (see Adult Student) and The 
American Teenager (see “The Group in Action”) 
would be good material for members of your class 
to report on. 

This session should help adults understand the 





problems of marriage and vocation that youth 
face and how military service affects these. “The 
Group in Action” tells of two good resvurces: 
Maynard’s Looking Toward Christian Marriage 
and Burt’s Your Vocational Adventure. Some of 
these books may be in your church library. 

If you can make suitable arrangements you 
would find the filmstrip, Counseling for Church 
Vocations, extremely useful. The second part of 
this audio-visual resource deals with the relation- 
ship of the lay adult person to youth who are at- 
tempting to solve major problems. This filmstrip 
is available free or for minimum rental charge 
from most annual-conference board-of-education 
offices and for sale ($10) by The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House serving your territory. 

Some of the material discussed in this and the 
next two sessions would be very helpful to the 
youth who are facing all the problems connected 
with military service—both boys and girls. It may 
be that you would want to work out an arrange- 
ment with the youth-division superintendent or 
the president of the older-youth group so that 
these youth could join your class during these last 
three Sundays in May. If this is possible, think 
through how you might involve these youth in the 
discussion and lesson. This could be a most de- 
lightful and informative occasion for your class. 
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You will find that the daily Bible readings, 
particularly the fourth chapter of Ephesians, re- 
late to the lesson. The following teaching plan is 
aimed at using the material in Adult Student. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Empathy, not sympathy 
II. Knowing aids understanding 
III. “Look carefully then how you walk” 


To BEGIN 


If you are using the filmstrip, be sure to have 
all the equipment ready before class time. Books 
for browsing should be readily available to those 
coming in early. Review briefly the previous two 
sessions. Highlight major problems and_ the 
direction in which the rest of the unit should go 
in order to answer some of these problems. To 
capture class interest in today’s subject, you 
could pose this question, What are we afraid of? 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Empathy, not sympathy 


The student’s material brings out the fact that 
we tend to think of the large numbers of youth en 
masse without realizing that each one is a human 
being, a child of God in need of love, acceptance, 
and respect. If we were really honest with our- 
selves, we would admit that young people tend to 
be an enigma to adults. As a result, adults are 
slightly scared of all the distorted notions they 
have of youth. 

Some adults seem to see youth only as delin- 


A. Devaney 











Are you a good listener when a young person comes to you with his problems? 





quents or rowdy troublemakers. Others see youth 
as being frivolous with no interest other than 
sex, bop, and ears. Still others see youth as being 
the “beat” generation that is essentially confused 
and hostile to the adult world and therefore 
rather hopeless and useless. Actually, while there 
are some who would fit each of these categories, 
most are eager, sincere young people who are 
idealistic and working hard to prepare themselves 
for life in an adult world. 

A recent study done by the Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts begins to dispel some of our notions. 
For instance, they found that most youth were 
less interested in dating and in the opposite sex 
than they were in their scholarship and future 
vocational needs. Another surprising thing was 
that for the model adult for their life the largest 
number looked to their parents, and particularly 
their father, rather than a movie or singing star. 

Young people are not looking for sympathy as 
they face difficult decisions for the future; rather, 
we might say they are seeking empathy. 

What is empathy? Webster defines it as: 
“Imaginative projection of one’s own conscious- 
ness into another being.” A simpler way of putting 
it is that youth desire understanding and ap- 
preciation by others. They want understanding 
that comes from the adult’s attempt to stand 
where youth stand, with all their hopes and fears. 

Ewing lists ways in which adults can help 
youth. The filmstrip, Counseling for Church Vo- 
cations, may be used at this point. 

One insight Morris brings out in his book, 











Counseling With Young People, is the need for 
adults to recognize when they can no longer be 
of help. That is, many problems that youth have 
call for more time, information, and skill than 
most adults have at their command. You may 
want to present some of Morris’ ideas on how 
adults can determine the limits of their useful- 
ness. Adults should know about other sources of 
help to which they can refer youth. 


II. Knowing aids understanding 


It is only as we come to know and understand 
youth that we will be able to counsel effectively 
with them as they face the problems of living. 
Ewing states “The fundamental characteristic of 
the adolescent years is a striving toward adult- 
hood... .” Others have said that the major aim of 
youth is the striving for self-identity—of knowing 
“Who I am in the eyes of God and man.” 

Whatever way we describe it, it is well to re- 
member that young people who are facing mar- 
riage, vocation, and military-service choices are 
fast approaching, or have reached, adulthood. The 
student’s material points out that many are 
married and have children before they are 
twenty-one. The armed services, through the 
draft, is not taking men under the ages of twenty- 
two or twenty-three. 

Adult Student has an imposing list of big deci- 
sions persons of this age are having to make. It 
would be well for the class to look at this list and 
ask itself whether the church and its adult com- 
munity have prepared these young people so that 
they can make the best decisions. Now that they 
are near-adults, does the church know enough 
about them to undergird each one in his future 
way? What more should the class know, and how 
will it be possible to increase the knowledge and 
understanding of those concerned? Youth visitors 
to the class might suggest ways the adults might 
learn to know them better. 


Ill. “Look carefully then how you walk” 


Passages from the fourth chapter of Ephesians 
would be timely here, as would 5:15-20. 

One of the tendencies of youth is to despair of 
the future and therefore not make the best use of 
every situation. Paul cautioned the Ephesians 
to walk as wise men and not as foolish men. They 
should make the most of their time—even when 
days are evil. Early in the same book, 2:17-21, he 
emphasized that Christ came to preach peace to 
all men, far and near. In him we are no longer 
“strangers and sojourners” but fellow citizens 
united in Christ. : 

Is not this the type of help all of us need as we 
face this world of tension and anxiety, especially 
when one is absent from loved ones for long 
periods of time? The concept of the “lonely 
crowd” applies to military or civilian service. 
What can be more isolating than loneliness while 
cooped up with countless other human beings? 





Next Month 


The Adult Fellowship Series for June will 
be “Christianity and the Moslem Countries.” 
This unit will help adults understand the 
work of the Christian church in the Near 
East and its relationship to the Moslem 
countries; it will help us see the place 
of The Methodist Church in its relationship 
to other denominations in these areas. The 
unit will also give us a better understanding 
of the meaning of Christian citizenship and 
churchmanship. 

Eva M. Douglas wrote the students’ mate- 
rial for Adult Student. Harold Ehrensperger 
and Fred Cloud have prepared the teaching 
helps for ADULT TEACHER. 

The lesson titles are: 


June 7: Islam: Citadel of Strength 
June 14: The Path of the Crescent 
June 21: Costly Encounters 

June 28: Cross or Crescent 


The magazine section will feature an arti- 
cle on the missions theme entitled “Bridges 
of Common Need,” by Gerald B. Harvey. 


Some books that will be helpful are: 


The Lands Between by John S. Badeau. 
Friendship Press, 1958. Cloth, $2.95; paper, 
$1.75. 

Middle East Pilgrimage by R. Park Johnson. 
Friendship Press, 1958. Cloth, $2.95; paper, 
$1.50. 

New Voices Old Worlds by Paul Geren. 
Friendship Press, 1958. Cloth, $2.95, paper, 
$1.50. 


The books may be ordered from The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House serving your territory. 











The student’s material cites many advantages 
that youth should be ready to utilize during 
these years of service. But underneath is the 
need to understand the will of the Lord, so that 
each one might walk as a wise man wherever he 
may need to walk. 

No doubt there are some persons in the class 
who have had to walk as wise men through lone- 
liness and evil. It may be helpful to any young 
people visiting your class to hear the witness of 
those who have already experienced military or 
civilian service. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Have you gained any new insights regarding 
youth from this lesson? 

2. What are some of the false notions that you 
have heard about youth? 

3. In what ways could the class become better 
acquainted with youth? 
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4. How would you describe the youth of your 
church? 

5. Are these youth any different from those in 
the community? In what way? 

6. What opportunities do you see for members 
of the class to help youth and counsel with them 
in these crucial decisions? 

7. What values are there in military service? 

8. What sources of strength are available to 
those in the armed forces and away from home? 


In CLOSING 


This lesson has been an attempt to help the 
class become better acquainted with youth and 
establish more helpful relationships with them. 
Next class session will deal with some tough 
problems youth will face while in service. You 
may wish to make some assignments to individ- 
ual class members. These could be in the nature 
of interviews with people recently discharged 
from the service as to problems they faced. Or 
a report could be assigned on the relationship of 
problems in civilian life with those of military 
life. The Adult Student list could be compared 
with those faced within the community. 

The real difficulty in this lesson is that the 
members of the class are not likely to become 
better counselors or better able to relate to youth 
merely by talking about it. It is a way of listening 
and communicating with people that takes long 
practice and real ability to love not only one’s 
neighbor but also oneself. 

Actually, the basic attitudes and ways outlined 
by Ewing are vital to all life situations, including 
the home. Can we listen and accept each other in 
the family? If not, then our success with others 
will be limited. 

A moment of worship and prayer could be 
asked for here, with each member of the class 
considering how he or she might learn better to 
love and to accept all persons as children of God. 


p—_The Group in Action 





By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


In this session, as in the preceding one, Ewing 
explores youth’s problems regarding military 
service. However, by taking a discussion approach 
and by supplementing what is in the text of the 
lesson with other resources, your group can dis- 
cover ways of helping young people not only 
with the problems of military service but also with 
their varied needs for “planning ahead.” 

First, your class might well discuss—in buzz 
groups of five or six, if your group is large—the 
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eleven principles of good counseling described by 
Ewing. List on the blackboard these and other 
ideas that occur to members of your group. Fol- 
lowing this you might evaluate your own prac- 
tices as parents and workers with youth. 

Are you really “a good listener,” or do you 
usually yield to the temptation to tell others what 
they should do? Do you “keep confidences,” or 
do you gossip about your children with other 
parents? Do you really “trust youth to learn for 
themselves,” or do you fear that—left to their 
own devices—they will make wrong decisions? 
This session ought to result in some real soul- 
searching on the part of every parent in the 
group. 

Obviously, before you can counsel young peo- 
ple creatively, you must understand them. You 
might do well, therefore, to have several mem- 
bers of your class read portions, or all, of The 
American Teenager, by H. H. Remmers and D. H. 
Radler (Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1957; $3.75). Ask 
them to summarize some of the most important 
insights for the whole group. Several chapters are 
pointedly pertinent to the topic of this session. 
This period of reporting might be followed by 
questions and answers and discussion. 

In his discussion of youth’s growth toward ma- 
turity, Ewing indicates their need for vocational 
guidance. Although some public schools include 
vocational counselors on their staffs, parents are 
an important factor in helping youth decide on 
their lifework. Most parents face the tempta- 
tion of projecting their own hopes, ambitions, and 
dreams onto their sons and daughters. 

Your class might profitably discuss the ques- 
tions, How can parents discover the talents, incli- 
nations, and vocational dreams of their teen-age 
children? How can they guide them without 
dominating them? One or more of the members 
of your class might read a new guidebook for 
youth entitled Your Vocational Adventure, by 
Jesse C. Burt (Abingdon Press; cloth, $2.95; 
paper, $1.65). This might be shown to the class 
with the suggestion that copies be given to young 
people. 

Another important area of decision is marriage. 
A helpful resource that parents can put into the 
hands of youth is the book, Looking Toward 
Christian Marriage, by Donald M. Maynard 
(Abingdon Press, 1958; paper, $1.50). 

Decisions about one’s vocation and about mar- 
riage take on urgency because of imminent service 
in the armed forces. However, sound guidance in 
these areas is called for regardless of a young 
man’s status with the draft board. 

A critical question for parents or adult workers 
is, Am I helping the young person make up his 
own mind, or am I subtly trying to make up his 
mind for him? Your class might work out, through 
discussion, some guidance for parents in dealing 


with this problem. 
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Problems and Pressures 
(World Service Sunday* ) 


ma————The Leader in Action 








By LEWIS E. DURHAM, JR. 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


During this unit the class has had a chance to 
glimpse some of the problems and pressures that 
military or civilian service brings but now these 
need to be faced directly. It is well to remember 
that there are many in the class who know all 
too well what some of these pressures and prob- 
lems are. You way want to interview some of 
your members during the week to get their re- 
actions and evaluations of military service. It is 
also well to remember that these pressure points 
are not unlike those any adult faces in life, only 
they seem to be highly concentrated in military 
or civilian service. 

Prayerful thought and meditation will be of 
particular help to you after you have read the 
impressive lists in Adult Student. Helpful re- 
sources commonly known are certain popular 
movies and books. Such films as From Here to 
Eternity, On the Beach, The Bridge Over the 
River Kwai give vivid testimony to the problems 
youth face in the armed services. Though these 
films depict wartime service many of the moral 
and ethical problems are revelant at any time. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick’s A Faith for Tough 
Times (Harper; $1.75) is pertinent to this study. 
There are also resources in the magazine for 
service men and women called Link (see “The 
Group in Action,” page 39). 

Do not spend all the class time recounting past 
experiences and problems. Save adequate time 
for discussing the foundation that should under- 
gird all of us, including youth, so that pressures 
and problems can be dealt with creatively. The 
Bible references in the student’s material are 
relevant and should be lifted up. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Sink or swim 
II. The lonely island 
Ill. How firm a foundation? 





*Send your World Service Offering to your conference 
treasurer promptly. 


To BEecin 


Young people in the church who are facing 
military service might find this session helpful. 

Blackboard space or newsprint and crayon will 
be needed to keep track of the problems and pos- 
sible solutions. Some class time should be used 
for suggestions from the group on meeting the 
problems listed. 

After a review of previous sessions, ask the 
class to think with you on the kinds of problems 
that they faced in military or civilian service or 
that they feel youth will face. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Sink or swim 


Ewing suggests an imposing list of problems, 
none exaggerated, which youth will face in mili- 
tary service—oftentimes with little warning. The 
impact of this strange and menacing life is par- 
ticularly acute on those who enlist in the services 
immediately on attaining legal age or gradu- 
ating from high school. Those who wait until 
they have finished college or who are not drafted 
until they are twenty-three or twenty-four have 
a certain advantage. Adult life and pressures are 
not new to them, and they have developed some 
resistance to group pressures. 

The older ones have their tender spots, too. 
If they are married, they face the prospect of 
long absences, possibly a year or more. Has the 
church developed concepts of family life and loy- 
alty that can withstand the onslaught of long ab- 
sences in early married life? The statistics at this 
point are rather discouraging and indicate far too 
many marriages are strained to the breaking 
point by such too soon, too long periods of sepa- 
ration. 

One of America’s great problems is a tendency 
toward conformity—a conformity determined not 
by careful consideration of one’s need but rather 
by a headlong dash toward “the organizational 
man” sponsored by all sorts of conflicting, and 
oftentimes, terrifying forces. 

Nowhere is there more pressure to conform 
than in the military services. All sorts of patterns, 
some official and others not, are set up that tend 
to destroy the integrity and decency of a man or 
woman. To make matters worse, all the normal 
supports of like-minded groups—home and 
church, intimate friends—and the moral stand- 
ards of a community are gone. For the younger 
boys just out of high school, this presents an 
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enormous gulf they must cross overnight. Often 
they are totally unprepared for these pressures. 

Some of these pressures are very subtle and 
deceptive, such as the close and valuable com- 
raderie that develops within groups. We all need 
acceptance by a group. But group pressure can 
be very strong for conformity to attitudes and 
habits, such as the friendly drink, the chase after 
a pretty skirt, and the “friendly” game of poker. 
How well are the youth of the church prepared 
to stand their ground? 

After listing these problems you may want the 
group to suggest solutions they have found help- 
ful. Be sure these are concrete and effective and 
not mere platitudes or wishful thinking. Young 
people need specific and immediate helps. 

















































II. The lonely island 


We have been talking about problems faced 
by youth going into military service. But one fac- 
tor is in their favor—they are supported by public 
opinion as doing something patriotic and self- 
sacrificing. This support the conscientious objector 
does not have. And what is worse, many youth 
who take the choice of I A-O or I-O do not even 
have the support of their parents or their local 
church. It is a lonely path these courageous youth 
walk. And need it be said that the one who 
chooses prison rather than register for the draft 
faces outright rejection from most of society? 


A man in uniform has many problems and pressures. 


Harold M. Lambert 





The Methodist Church supports the position 
of the conscientious objector as a valid position of 
a Christian toward war. It has given support to 
the nonregistrant. Yet official pronouncements 
and printed pamphlets are no solace to the boy 
who is no longer welcome in his church or home. 
Over forty thousand, and this is by no means a 
complete count, have taken a stand on the 
grounds of religious conscience. 

Can we not see the relationship of the refusal to 
carry arms to the refusal of the early Christians 
to burn incense in the name of Caesar? Are we 
so unlike our Father that we cannot see the 
meaning of the parable of the prodigal son and 
the role of the father in terms of love, forgiveness, 
and acceptance? If any of these youth have been 
rejected and are alone because of us, the sin will 
hang like a heavy cloud over our heads. 

It takes courage to be a conscientious objector. 
Those who say it doesn’t have never experienced 
the awfulness of rejection by loved ones and so- 
ciety. We may not agree with their stand, but 
our country through legal means, our church 
through pronouncement, and ourselves in our 
own conscience cannot help but support their 
right to this decision and extend our love and 
acceptance to them at this lonely time. We may 
find it hard to love some persons, but this is usual- 
ly all the more reason that it must be done. 

Those youth who have chosen civilian service 
are giving distinctive and important help to so- 
ciety in a wide variety of ways. You will want 
to point out to the group that they too face sepa- 
rations, radical changes in living, and the need for 
support from home. 


III. How firm a foundation? 


Now turn the attention of the class to the ques- 
tion, How firm a foundation do these youth have? 
It goes without saying that the problems they 
face are almost, and sometimes are, overwhelm- 
ing. Ewing gives a list of these foundations, in- 
cluding family, church and friends. But this list 
may need some interpretation in terms of con- 
crete suggestions and plans. 

For instance, the parents in the class might sug- 
gest what they are, or ought to be, doing to pre- 
pare youth for this life that is like spending two 
to four years in a pressure cooker. What daily 
habits of devotion are being learned? What inner 
disciplines are being developed that will help 
youth withstand the pressures to conform, or do 
they see their parents submitting to every and all 
pressures to conform to a secular culture? What 
personal faith will they absorb and acquire that 
will enable them to “walk alone,” if need be? 

Another area for the class to consider is the 
life within the fellowship of the church. Is it an 
adequate foundation for the youth to learn the 
real meaning of the Christian community so that 
they will know it, feel it, be influenced by it, 
though five thousand miles away? 


Adult Fellowship Series 


And another point—What help is the church 
giving to youth from other churches and com- 
munities, who may be nearby on military bases 
or serving social institutions in the community? 

Actually, answering some of these questions 
is the purpose of next week’s lesson. It may 
be well to leave this session “open-ended,” that 
is, leave the questions without answer for the 
class to think about and discuss informally. 

At this point you could distribute the following 
pamphlets to the class for additional study dur- 
ing the week: The Church Serves Nearby Mili- 
tary Personnel and The Church Serves Its People 
in Military Service (see page 34). 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What makes the problems of military or ci- 
vilian service so unique and difficult? 

2. What do these problems do to a person’s 
sense of integrity and self-worth? 

3. What have we been doing as parents and 
adults to prepare our youth for these pressures? 

4. How do we sometimes contribute to the 
pressures that youth face as young adults? 

5. Why is it sometimes difficult for us to ac- 
cept someone who has a different viewpoint from 
ours or from the “popular” one? 

6. Would any of us have the strength to take 
the isolation and rejection that a conscientious ob- 
jector endures? 

7. Do we as adults really have a faith for 
tough times? Can we stand the pressures? 

8. How can we better prepare ourselves to 
take a stand? 


In CLOSING 


Call attention to the fact that the last four ses- 
sions have been leading up to a consideration of 
the church’s responsibility to serve its young 
people in military and civilian service. They 
should read the material in Adult Student and 
the booklets with the thought in mind of what we 
as a church can do to better serve our young peo- 
ple, both before and after they enter service. 

You might have the group read together one 
of the great hymns pertinent to the theme of God’s 
help in tough times, such as “O God, Our Help in 
Ages Past” (The Methodist Hymnal, 533). 


p———The Group in Action 








By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


The “problems and pressures” referred to in 
this lesson are presented by Ewing as those of 
youth in military or alternative service. However, 
to an extent the same problems confront any 


youth who leaves home and community to work 
in another city or even to attend college. There- 
fore, even though the illustrations are drawn 
primarily from life in the armed forces, they 
have a much wider application. This fact should 
be brought out in group discussion of this topic. 

A discussion approach, with use of a blackboard 
to list points made by the group, will prove profit- 
able for this session. 

Ewing’s list may be summarized as follows: 
(1) Problems of youth in the armed forces: lone- 
liness; regimentation; loss of identity, privacy, 
and group support; moral problems, such as 
drinking, gambling, illicit sex relations, and pro- 
fanity. (2) Problems of conscientious objectors: 
misunderstanding of one’s motives; loneliness; 
lack of support. Married couples in these cate- 
gories also need help in overcoming a strong sense 
of loneliness. 

Drawing upon the experiences of members of 
your group, you might ask for still further prob- 
lems to add to the list. 

You might set over against these problems the 
sources of strength available to youth as they 
move into military or alternative service or as 
they take jobs in distant cities. These include 
family training and experiences in church and 
church school. Discuss other sources of strength. 

If your church is near an armed-forces base or 
a project for conscientious objectors, your dis- 
cussion should be realistic in terms of suggestions 
for action. List these on the blackboard, then as- 
sign a committee from the group to make plans 
and carry through the best of the suggestions. 

For example, one positive step is to open chan- 
nels of communication between chaplains and 
ministers. Your class might suggest either that 
your pastor make an informal call on the base 
chaplain or that the base chaplain be invited to 
talk to an adult group in your church. This could 
lead to discussion of ways in which armed-forces 
youth can be ministered to more adequately 
through co-operation of chaplains and ministers. 

Another approach to action is to develop special 
church-sponsored activities for armed-forces per- 
sonnel on week nights or on Sunday afternoons. 
An all-out effort should be made to welcome 
them into the life of your local church—not only 
for these special events, of course, but also for 
the regular church-school classes and other 
church activities. 

Ewing’s four-point program for helping youth 
bear up under pressure may be discussed and 
evaluated by your group. Ways of implementing 
it may be discussed and decided upon. 

Urge your members to prepare for next week’s 
session on “The Church Serves” by (1) reading 
the Adult Student material, (2) using the daily 
Bible readings given in Adult Student, and (3) 
by giving thought to ways their local church can 
serve young people in the armed services or who 
have taken the conscientious objector position. 
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Leader in Action 


The 













By LEWIS E. DURIIAM, JR. 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the last session in the unit of five dealing 
with the matter of counseling youth who are fac- 
ing military or civilian service. Much of this unit 
was geared to helping adults understand better 
the problems youth face in this matter and, there- 
fore, to provide a better climate for them in which 
to make their decision. There is, in addition, a real 
need for action. Your class can and should be 
doing something for youth facing, or already in, 
military or civilian service. 

One of your best preparations for this session 
would be a creative meditation with God where 
you seek his wisdom and guidance in helping 
your class to think through what its responsibility 
is in this crucial area. 

You will find that your class is not the only 
church group interested in this problem. Fur- 
thermore, these other adults and youth should be 
consulted before any program can be put into 
being. You as the teacher, or a committee from 
the class, may want to meet beforehand with 
such persons as the church-school superintendent, 
youth-division superintendent, senior and older- 
youth counselors and officers, and your pastor 
to assess what is already being done by the 
church, what should be done, and how this adult 
class can help. In fact, it would be a good idea 
to ask these people to come to this final session 
in order to assist in developing plans of action. 

Be sure to read the article on page 32. 

Such materials as The Church Serves Its Peo- 
ple in Military Service and The Church Serves 
Nearby Military Personnel will be appropriate re- 
sources for this session. The leaflet, A Preinduc- 
tion Program for Methodist Youth, would be 
helpful. (See page 34.) If there is a chaplain 
on a nearby base, you may want to interview him 
or have a member of the class do so and invite him 
to this class session. 

All this effort and preparation should be based 
on the fact that real learning ought to result in 
some form of action, change in behavior, or com- 
mitment. In other words, this five-week’s study 
should result in positive action toward helping 
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The Church Serves 









youth and extending the influence of the Chris- 
tian church into all areas of life. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Some have already gone 
II. Some are strangers nearby 
III. Some will leave soon 


To BecIn 


It has been suggested that several people be 
invited to attend this session. You might have 
them sit as a panel who will respond at certain 
points when you ask for ideas. All ideas, from 
your visitors or from the class members, should 
be recorded on blackboard or newsprint and also 
by a recorder so they do not get lost. Have some- 
one give a brief review of the unit. 

After this, a statement like the following might 
be given: “We have seen the many problems of 
youth when they face military or civilian service. 
We have sympathized with them as we recall the 
tremendous pressures on those already serving. 
We have all wondered what we might do as con- 
cerned Christian adults. Today is our chance to 
put that concern into action and to assume our 
responsibilities in facing with youth these crucial 
situations that greatly determine the future of the 
youth of this church and of the world.” 


How To PROCEED 
I. Some have already gone 


As one who went into the service at the tender 
age of eighteen during World War II, I can vividly 
recall the disappointment I felt as the time wore 
on and I received no personal contact from my 
church and my friends in the church. Once in 
awhile a church bulletin came, and there was 
the annual Christmas newsletter—poorly mimeo- 
graphed. Even these stopped after the first year. 

There was no real evidence that the church 
cared about me, and I imagine it treated all the 
others the same way. How many churches are 
there that do not even spare an extra copy of the 
church bulletin or newsletter with their men and 
women in service? Sometimes it is difficult to 
feel that there really is any so-called Christian 
fellowship when you are in a strange city, foreign 
country, or barren wasteland, and you receive no 
word, no evidence of care or concern. 

The last session dealt with the pressures that 
build up in service life, how loneliness aggravates 
these, and how the normal group and family ties 
that support a person when the going is tough are 
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absent. If the church could establish this tie, this 
feeling of support, how much easier it would be 
for youth to stand by their training and convic- 
tions! 

Ewing lists a number of ways in which the 
church can keep in touch with its youth. No doubt 
some persons in your class have ideas and experi- 
ences to share. If you have interviewed a chap- 
lain, or if one is present, there will be his re- 
actions to add. Also the pamphlet The Church 
Serves Its People in Military Service will give 
ideas. 

Now you can ask your class the question, What 
should our church be doing for its people in 
service? From the above resources make a listing, 
and suggest who should be responsible for seeing 
that these things get done. It may be your 
class, or it may be other groups in the church. 


II. Some are strangers nearby 


How many military bases are within a twenty- 
five or fifty mile radius of your church? Are there 
any institutions where conscientious objectors are 
serving? This information can be gotten from your 
pastor, district superintendent, or draft board. 
There are very few churches in this country 
where there is not some type of installation near 
enough that the local church can be of service. 
What is the situation in your area? Is anything 
being done about it? A chaplain could help you 
with this. 

If there are installations near, be sure to utilize 
the information that is available in the pamphlet, 
The Church Serves Nearby Military Personnel. 
Again, ask your class for additional ideas, and list 
these along with persons or groups that should 
be responsible for getting these things done. 

A comforting thought to any church is to know 
that its service men and women are being minis- 
tered to by churches near them. Your church 
might make all the difference between light and 
darkness, good and evil, in the life of some person 
in service if you can minister to his needs. Maybe 


The church in your town can do a 
great deal to help young persons 
who are facing military service. 


your church can provide the support and fellow- 
ship that will aid one to “walk alone” even in 
the “valley of the shadow of death.” 


III. Some will leave soon 


This is probably the most crucial and important 
part of today’s lesson—What can your class do to 
see that the youth who leave in the future are 
well prepared to face life as Christians? In the 
student material is a rather imposing list of the 
ways youth can witness while in service. This 
list should be referred to as something all of us 
can do. But the questions are, Can our youth wit- 
ness in this way? Has the church prepared them 
for such? What example do we give as witnesses? 

Ewing makes the point that the first thing a 
church must do is to have a vital and meaningful 
program of Christian education from the nursery 
on through adult life. This possibly suggests that 
the group meet with the leaders of the church 
school to examine and evaluate the kind of edu- 
cation taking place in light of the decisions and 
pressures youth must face. Will they be ready? 
What kind of experiences are now available that 
will help them develop strong character and will 
power in the face of secular influences? 

Perhaps your best contribution at this point 
would be a preinduction program such as sug- 
gested in the leaflet listed earlier. Your class might 
provide a week-end experience for all those ap- 
proaching military-service age. The adults could 
participate in the fellowship and share with them 
some insights that have come through your study 
and discussion. Some of your class visitors could 
share their reactions to such a program. 

Again you will want to develop a list, noting 
appropriate groups or individuals responsible. 
Out of these lists can come the material for a 
really effective service and ministry. 

Adults must not forget that mere activity is 
not enough. It is only as adults build a Christian 
community around, and with, these young people 
that effective relationships can be developed. As 
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Ewing states: “This is the investment of self in 
the interest of helping persons.” The adults will 
be sharing themselves with these youth and walk- 
ing beside them as they go through the valley of 
decision. 

There is nothing more helpful than to know that 
you are not alone, that there are those who have 
walked and others who are walking where you 
walk, giving support and extending the hand of 
Christian fellowship. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What have we done to help those who are 
already in military or civilian service? 

2. What have we done to help those on the near- 
by bases and serving at nearby institutions? 

3. What should our church be doing in these 
areas? 

4. Specifically, what are the next steps for our 
class in meeting some of these needs? 

5. How do we rate as witnesses, according to 
the listing in Adult Student? 

6. Do we have in our community any families 
of servicemen who are away? What could we do 
to help them in this period of separation? 

7. How can we find out more about the pro- 
gram of Christian education in our church? 

8. Are there servicemen in our church now, 
and can they help us in the work of the church? 


In CLOSING 


You should now have some very specific ideas 
for class action. What is the next step in getting 
these done? Does the class need to vote? Is the ma- 
terial turned over to the officers? Are committees 
appointed? You should be ready to provide what- 
ever guidance is needed as to the next steps. 

This session and the unit could well end with a 
brief period of worship. It should lift up the need 
for each one to commit himself to a better under- 
standing of youth, to efforts at better relation- 
ships, and to responsibility for the church serving 
its people in military and civilian service. 

An appropriate hymn would be “Where Cross 
the Crowded Ways of Life” (The Methodist Hym- 
nal, 465). Follow this with silent meditation on the 
commitments suggested above. Close with a 
prayer, possibly by one of your youth guests. 


p——The Group in Action 


By FRED CLOUD 





These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


In this final lesson, Ewing indicates six ways of 
witnessing to Christ while in the armed forces or 
alternative service: clean living, loyalty to God, 
service, growth, good will, and humility. 
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Your class might discuss these ideas and add 
others that occur to them. From the standpoint 
of parents and workers with youth, the big ques- 
tion is: How can we help young people accept 
and become committed to these goals of Chris- 
tian conduct? Discuss this question; spell out 
your answers as specifically as possible. Use the 
blackboard to list your ideas. 

Next, your class might evaluate the author’s 
description of “the church’s duty” with regard 
to persons confronted with military service. This 
includes several items. 

1. The church can help youth and parents 
understand each other better through panels, 
discussion groups, and such. Would your class be 
interested in taking the initiative in getting such 
a program started? If so, when? How? Who will 
take the lead? 

2. The church can provide orientation pro- 
grams for senior-high students in preparation for 
military or alternative service. (See the sugges- 
tions offered in connection with the lesson for 
May 10, page 34.) This might be done in co-oper- 
ation with several other churches in the com- 
munity if your youth group is small. Or perhaps 
you could visit a church in a nearby town to see 
how the program for servicemen is being con- 
ducted there. 

3. The church can provide counseling services 
for military personnel and can welcome them into 
the life of the church. Any members of your class 
interested in assuming some personal responsi- 
bility for this? An additional service would be 
to invite servicemen into your homes for Sunday 
dinner and informal visits from time to time. 
Care should be taken to see that these men are 
made to feel at ease. 

4. The church can keep in touch with its youth 
away from home by sending letters, church bulle- 
tins, packages of cakes and cookies, and reading 
matter. Are there members of your class who will 
take at least partial responsibility for your 
church’s activity in this area? If so, who? What 
will they do? 

As you move toward the close of this final ses- 
sion, you might call for a summary of what the 
class has discussed, proposed, and done during 
the past five weeks. The committee of recorders 
should have met before this class period to draw 
up a composite report to be given by one or more 
persons. 

If the class has agreed to carry out certain 
projects as a result of this unit of study, a com- 
mittee should be named to provide leadership for 
carrying through the plans. 

You might conclude the unit with a brief prayer 
of thanksgiving for new insights gained, asking for 
perseverance to carry through with plans that 
have been made. This closing prayer would ask 
also for God’s guidance and protection to accom- 
pany all youth and young adults in military or 
alternative service. 
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REVIEWED BY JOHN W. COOK 





BOOKS 





Encyclopedia for Church Group 
Leaders, edited by Lee J. Gable. 
Association Press, 1959. 633 
pages. $7.95. 


This is an expensive book and 
not one that every teacher will 
want to own. It is a must, however, 
for every church-school library and 
for leaders of adults beyond the 
local church. As one would expect 
in a book of this nature, not all of 
the writing is uniformly valuable. 
Many writers are involved. But this 
reviewer knows of no other single 
volume that contains so much that 
a leader of adults should know. 

Some of the areas dealt with in 
the book are basic Christian be- 
liefs, purposes and goals of Chris- 
tian education, how persons learn, 
planning group sessions, new tech- 
niques, knowing each age group, 
enlisting leaders, relating church 
and home, choosing materials. 

Although encyclopedias are com- 
piled for reference purposes, you 
will find interesting reading almost 
anywhere you open this_ book. 
Some of the best writings in the 
field of Christian education are in- 
cluded in this book. 


Devotions for Women at Home, by 
Martha Meister Kiely. Abingdon 
Press, 1959. 127 pages. $1.75. 


When I saw the title of this book, 
my first thought was that devo- 
tional books are becoming very 
specialized. After I read some of 
the meditations, I decided that 
women, at home or elsewhere, will 
be using this book for a long time. 

The devotions are built around 
the everyday scenes and experi- 
ences of the home. The insights are 
deep. 

One meditation titled “Just a 
Flowerpot” contains these lines: 
“People often make the mistake of 
looking for God in the crowded 
lives of the well-known, the 
talented, and the powerful. But 
God is more often found dwelling 
among simple and ordinary people 
who, in the process of making room 
for him in their lives, become ex- 
traordinary. God’s splendor can be 
best seen in plain settings.” 

From a meditation called “Home 
Visual Aids”: “How disconcerting 
... to contemplate that our chil- 
dren observe us with an accuracy 


more piercing than the finest 
camera. They are constantly re- 
cording images of their favorite 
subject—ourselves. They are for- 
ever gaining impressions of us and 
filing them away for future refer- 
ence. And, of course, they are in a 
position to see us in our most un- 
guarded moments!” 

This book should give a splendid 
lift to the unsung housewife who is 
least expecting a gift. 


With Christ in the Garden, by 
Lynn J. Radcliffe. Abingdon 
Press, 1959. 80 pages. $1.50. 


D~. Radcliffe understands prayer. 
Those who remember his book, 
Making Prayer Real, know that he 
delves deeply into his subject. This 
latest book is about prayer and is 
designed to lead the readers into a 
closer communion with God 
through prayer. 

The background of the book is 
Jesus’ experience in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. The author deals with 
what the experience meant to 
Jesus. He indicates also what 
the prayer life can do for us as he 
deals with such questions as: How 
is prayer answered? Why did not 
God remove the cross from Jesus? 
How can prayer transform our 
lives? Will God remove our dis- 
tresses? 

This is a thoughtful book that 
bears thoughtful reading. 


How Came the Bible? by Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. Abingdon Press, 
1940. 148 pages. Cloth, $1.75. 
Paper (Apex edition) $1.00. 


This is not a new book but one 
that teachers should be reminded 
of. At a recent meeting of teachers 
of adults, many questions were 
asked concerning the history of the 
canon. The questions indicated that 
these particular teachers needed to 
review the facts of how the Bible 
came to be. 

Dr. Goodspeed has given a con- 
cise history of the canon. In addi- 
tion, he has told about various 
translations. The Revised Standard 
Version had not been completed 
when this book was written. 

How Came the Bible? may be 
used with adult groups. There are 
questions for discussion at the end 
of each chapter. 









































All the Women of the Bible, by 
Edith Deen. Harper and Brothers, 
1955. 410 pages. $4.95. 


All the Men of the Bible, by 
Herbert Lockyer. Zondervan 
Publishing House, 1958. 381 
pages. $4.95. 


These two books by different au- 
thors and brought out by different 
publishers, are good for quick and 
easy reference. From time to time 
teachers need to know important 
facts about certain Bible person- 
ages. These books list all the men 
and women mentioned in the Bible. 
Where information is available, the 
writers go into detail. Other names 
are listed with available facts to- 
gether with the passages where 
they are found. 

These books may cost more than 
you want to spend, but they are 
well worth the money—especially 
if you do not have a good Bible 
commentary at your finger tips. 


Discovering Love, by Lance Webb. 
Abingdon Press, 1959. 176 pages. 
$3.00. 


Notices from the publisher of 
this book include this statement: 

“While all of us yearn for love, 
many of us find ourselves betrayed 
by what we think of as love, and 
give up in despair. The truth is that 
we are dealing with two kinds of 
love. Actually, as Dr. Webb shows 
in this new book, we cannot relate 
creatively to others until we have 
learned to accept and love our- 
selves. This is the great contribu- 
tion of the Christian faith—it 
assures us that we are loved and 
accepted at the deepest level of our 
being, thus allowing us to accept 
ourselves. 

“The fact that we are thus loved 
from beyond ourselves solves some 
of the basic dilemmas of our lives: 
We are freed from the need to de- 
mand love from others, and are 
able to live on the basis of giving 
love. We are prevented from letting 
duty degenerate into an intolerable 
burden. We are enabled to confront 
evil creatively. We plumb the 
depths of true courage. We are set 
free from petty legalism.” 

This book is a concise statement 
of Christian love. It will appeal to 
all who want to love and be loved. 















JUST OUT THIS MONTH... 720 New Titles Completing the Best-Selling 





KNOW YOUR FAITH Series 


EIGHT BRIEF BOOKS TEACHERS ARE NOW USING EVERYWHERE 


OURS for as little as $1.25—the greatest testimonials of great church- 
men ever written. Teachers everywhere are finding these books in- 
dispensable in using with their other teaching materials. 





Know Your Faith Series... 


Brief, inspirational treatments of important areas of the Christian faith, 
written in down-to-earth language to answer the average person’s ques- 
tions about his beliefs and to strengthen his faith. 


Why You’ll Want This Series— 
e They answer your own questions about beliefs and your faith. 
e They’re brief—you can read them in just a few minutes, but gain a 
wealth of knowledge 
e Now, you can answer without hesitation your pupils’ questions about 
God, the Bible, immortality, the Holy Spirit, the Church, etc. 
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The New Titles— 


| BELIEVE IN THE CHURCH 


Elmer G. Homrighausen gives you a statement of the im- 
portant part the church plays in man’s relations with God. 
A personal testimony of the worth of the church, enabling 
you to better understand the integral part it plays in God’s 
plan. (AP) postpaid, $1.50 


| BELIEVE IN MAN 


In this final volume of the series, Frederick Keller Stamm 
sets forth a view of man as basically a religious person and 
then shows what this understanding of man means in 
terms of daily Christian living. You’ll discover greater 














potentialities for yourself and other people. 


postpaid, $1.50 


Other Titles Previously Announced . . . $1.25, each 


| BELIEVE IN JESUS CHRIST. Walter 

Russell Bowie simply and clearly 

proclaims belief in Jesus Christ. 
postpaid, $1.25 


| BELIEVE IN IMMORTALITY. Basic 
beliefs about life and death, skillfully 
handled by John Bonnell. 

postpaid, $1.25 


| BELIEVE IN THE HOLY SPIRIT. A 
brief, intelligible discussion by Ern- 
est F. Scott of what we may believe 
about the Holy Spirit and how this 
belief can change lives. 

postpaid, $1.25 


1 BELIEVE IN GOD. Examination of 
some plain and simple truths that 
support and confirm the belief that 
God is real by Bishop Costen J. Har- 
rell. (AP) postpaid, $1.25 


I BELIEVE IN THE BIBLE. Joseph R. 
Sizoo gives a practical method for 
understanding the significance, 
meaning, and structure of the Bible. 

postpaid, $1.25 


1 BELIEVE. What a Christian can be- 
lieve and why, written by Bishop 
Gerald Kennedy. 

postpaid, $1.25 


FREE CATALOG. Mail the coupon now for your free copy of our 


new Book Catalog ... 


subject .. 


a complete catalog of books on every 


. religious, history, the arts, home-making, sports, 


children’s books . . . illustrated; many pages in color. 


Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in these cities: 


Atlanta, 72 Broad St., N. W. ¢ Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. e Nashville, 417 Church St, 








Mail This Coupon Now— 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money 
Back 
Order from Dept. SP 

THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Baltimore 3 ° 
Dallas 1 . Detroit 1 ° 
Nashville 2  e¢ New York 11 e¢ Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5  ¢ Richmond 16 «+ San Francisco 2 
Please send me, postpaid, the titles indicated: 


Cincinnati 2 
Kansas City 6 


Chicago 11 . 


BELIEVE IN THE CHURCH 
BELIEVE IN MAN 

BELIEVE IN JESUS CHRIST 
BELIEVE IN IMMORTALITY 
BELIEVE 


BELIEVE IN THE BIBLE 
BELIEVE IN THE HOLY SPIRIT ...... 
(1 BOOK CATALOG 


OOO00000 


SEND TO 
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City { ) Si ae 





( Payment enclosed [] Charge to my account 


Add state sales tax if necessary 




















